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Ovr plate this month cannot be called a Caricature. 
it is a representation of these astonishing personages from 
India, who have done this country the honour of a visit, 
and are now exhibiting their singular feats in Pall Mall. 
Why they conferred upon us this favour we do not know; 
whether they thought we had no conjurers among our- 
selves, or whether they reposed a perfect reliance for suc- 
cess in their tricks as a gerieral principle, is uncertain, but 
it is obvious enough, that they were not mistaken in their 
hopes of being fortunate among this most thinking people, 
since all the world runs, to witness their perforniances, 
and pour contributions into their fund to enrich them ant 
their importer, Among the rest of the wise ones, it has 
been our fate to-behold the wonders of their exhibition, 
and,as we observed many public men of great notoriety 
in the presence attending with eager curiosity to their 
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display of ingenuity, activity, and deception, we con. 
ceived that it might not be unentertaining to dut readers 
to have an account of their feats, and a short essay upon 
the effects likely to arise from a diffusion of that species 
of knowledge with which they are so pre-eminently 
gifted among the innabitants of this land. 

The exhibition of Indian talent takes place upon a 
raised platform, on which, having performed his Sa/aam, 
or Fastern obeisance, the chief performer takes his seat ; 
and behind him sit the second juggler, and an attendant 
boy, whose occupation is to beat two metallic plates, 
somewhat resembling symbols, together, and emit an 
unremitting sound like the clucking of a hen, or the 
jiivétile efforts of Dame Partlett’s husband’s heir acquir- 
ing facility of crowing. 

All the preliminaries settled, the legerdemain begins, 
‘The first tricks are performed with cups and balls, 
“These are similar in their mode to the deceptions of our 
own conjurers, and only remarkable for the superiority 
of their execution under the hands of this black Juggler. 
The cups seem enchanted: the balls fly: they increase 
in number: they diminish: now one, now two, tow 
three, now none under the cup: and now the serpent, 
the cobra de capella, usurps the place of a small globule 
of cork, and winds its snaky folds as if from under the 
puny vessel. The facility with which this dexterous 
feat is accomplished gives life and animation to the sable 
countenance of the artist. He seems as if he could laugh 
in his sleeve, but his dark arm is bared to the elbow, to 
show that the whole is done by sleight of hand. Emblem 
of the Directory? * They too plied their cups, and played 
their balls. Andstill when one thought their cup was 
empty, it turned out to be full, and, in the end, the ball, 
instead of having vanished, is found at their foot. During 
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his performances, the Juggler keeps up an unremitting 
noise, striking his tongue against his teeth, like.the clack 
of machinery, and uttering sounds, as if he were repeat- 
ing, with inconceivable rapidity the words, “ Crickery tick, 
crickery tick, crickery tick, crickery tick, atow, geret tow, 
erickery tick etow, geret tow,” &c. Even so the Directors : 
during the whole performance of the Charter renewal, 
they maintained an incessant clatter, striking their 
tongues against their palates, and volubly repeating such 
words as * Ancient rights, territorial possessions, : aims 
on country, seventy millions of people; ruin of Indian 
empire, Hindu prejudices, crickery tick, atoeo, Gerard 
Dow,” &c. When finished, they really Jaughed in their 
sleeves at the ease with which these cabalistical sounds 
had withdrawn attention from their underhand juggling, 
and enabled them to perfect the trick, The serpent was 
manifested, and the object attained, while the: seemingly 
attentive spectators were astounded at the cunning dely- 
sion. 

The next feat is that of breaking a cotton thread into 
the consistency of scraped lint, as used by surgeons, and, 
presto, crickery tick, reproducing it continuous and entire, 
Here again the Directors and their dingy Subject accord. 
While the question was under discussion, how they tore, 
and snapped, and’ teased the poor ‘thread to pieces! It 
seemed impossible that ever it should come whole again. 
But, lo! pass and be gone, the matter is finished, and out 
comes the texture of the Company’s well-spun web, long, 
strong, consistent, and tenacious as before. By pretend- 
ing to sacrifice and cut up much, they have in fact sacri- 
ficed and cut up nothing: and had they been content with 
this deception, we should not have blamed them much; but 
it was a mean and contemptible artifice, to pretend to carry 
it further, and, even after they had procured the renewal of 
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their lease on terins modified to their supreme satisfaction, 
and beyond their hopes, to hold their conclaves, and go 
through mock debates, as to whether they would, forsooth, 
accept of that with which they were so “ inly pleased,” 
or fall back on their ceded sovereignty in the days of 
King William. But they knew better than to push this 
flimsy farce too far; they deigned to accept their Charter; 
and they chuckled among themselves at the idea of having 
so preciously over-reached and humbugged the outports, 
Not that the outports were after all so much deceived; 
but these Solomons thought so, and hugged themselves 
_ on the fancied victory. 

The trick next in order of succession is a curious one, 
and new to this country. The Indian Juggler lays upon 
the palm of his hand a small quanity of common sand, 
This he rubs with the fingers of his other hand, and it 
changes its hue—the colourless grains become yellow ; he 
‘rubs them again, they are white; again, and they are 
black. This is an extraordinary deception, and not the 
less so from the wonderful change and the apparent sim. 
plicity of the means. Strange as it is, and difficult as it 
appears to be, even this exhibition has procured zealous 
imitators. Mr. Wilberforce and the Missionaries: have 
set to work upon the task of rubbing the sands into new 
tints; theirs too is the harder work, for the sands of the 
conjurer are tangible and susceptible of other dyes, but 
the minds on which they desire to operate are impalpable, 
and stupendous are the obstacles which must be sur- 
mounted before they can be rendered capable of acquiring 
a different tone. They may be bruised into dust, or fret- 
ted into alteration, but it will be an alteration to be 
dreaded, and not the harmless variation from yellow into 
blue, or purple into green, The sons of the-Ganges may 
: not be transformed, like its sands, without more violent 
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commotions than seem to have entered into the contem- 
plation of their converters; nor can the attempt, we fear, 
be made without provoking consequences the most dread- 
ful. All sects have the possibility opened to them of 
being enabled to unsettle the minds of the ignorant 
Hindus. Twenty different sorts of instructors, who 
cannot among themselves agree as to what is truth, are 
to be permitted to teach the truth to another race of men: 
the professors of twenty persuasions, who cannot accord | 
as to what is right, are to be permitted to instruct a new 
world in the one only pure faith. Strange contradiction! 
amazing inconsistency! But we trust the experiments 
these zealots are so anxious to make, will be narrowed by 
the superintendance of Understandings, which, though 
they entertain a proper notion of the duty of man to 
Heaven, are uot blinded by fanaticism to the duty of man 
to his brethren on earth: 

‘The next feat of the Juggler is to perform a series of 
evolutions with four hollow brass balls about the bigness 
of oranges. His power over these is almost miraculous. 
He causes them to describe every possible circle; hori- 
_zontally, perpendicularly, obliquely, transversely, round 
his legs, under his arms, about his head, in small and in 
large circumferences, with wondrous rapidity, and keep- 
ing the whole number in motion at the sametime. This 
being the sole fruit of extraordinary effort, activity, 
quickness of eye, and rapidity of action, no one who has 
not witnessed it can form an idea of its excellence. There 
is no trick or deception init: consequently we do not find 
that either the Directory or the Missionaries afford any 
parallel to the feat. : il ’ 

Arrapota (or whatever is his name) then exhibits his 
astonishing power of balancing. He places on his two 
major toes (over which he seems to have the same com- 
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mand that less favoured Whites enjoy over their fingers 
only) a couple of thin rings of about four inches in dia- 
meter, a pair of similar rings he places on his fore fingers, 
and then sets the whole into rotation, and round they all 
whirl, and continue describing their orbits without cessa- 
tion, as if set to work by machinery endowed with the 
principle of perpetual motion. Throwing himself back, 
the performer then balances a sword upon his forehead, 
and with his mouth strings a number of very small beads 
upon a hog’s bristle which he holds between his lips.—A 
lesson to Rulers, Governors, Directors, and Ministers! 
All the wheels kept in regular movement, the sword 
nicely poised, and arts and manufactures (under the em- 
blem of beads-stringing) carried on in peacefulness; for, 
during this part of the show, even “ crickery tick, gtow, 
geret tow,” is compelled to be still and quiet. Let us hope 
that the problem of instruction thus conveyed, may not 
be lost upon British statesmen and Indian politicians.. To 
maintain, in a regular sphere of action, the wheels of our 
Indian policy ; to adjust the balance of power; to satisfy 
what is due to the encouragement of useful industry— 
these constitute the arduous labours they have to achieve, 
that all may revolve with safety and beauty, and the 
grand machine remain underanged, unimpaired, and un- 
broken. | 

Having concluded this, the Juggler exeeutes the follow- 
ing admirable exploit. Upon the tip of his nose he ba- 
lances a small wooden parasol (vide the plate), from the 
circumference of which about a dozen of cork tassels are 
pendant. With his mouth he inserts into each of these 
tassels a quill of about the length of twelve inches, and 
the thickness of that of a poreupine. The bases of these 
he places with iis tongue between his upper lip and nose 
the rings on his toes all the while performing their cir- 
cuits, Having succeeded in putting a quill into every 
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tassel, he takes out the centre stick on which the parasol 
was originally supported from the tip of his nose, and it 
then remains balanced on the quills. Thus far the work 
is difficult enough; but this is nothing to its conclusion. 
He undermines his structure by a quill at a time, till only 
three remain. Of these he takes one away, and the top, 
which resembles the roof of a pagoda, swings down and 
hangs by two, the Indian preserving the astonishing ba- 
Jance even throughout this motion, which might be deem- 
ed sufficient to disconcert any human ingenuity: but 
even here he does not stop; the last prop but one is re- 
moved, and on that one the erect balance of the machine 
rests, 

We fear we cannot compare even the cleyverest ma- 
nceuvres of the Directors to this—nor shall were commend 
it for their imitation, for it is too ingenious, dexterous, 
and skilful, for their capacities. Nay we doubt much thag 
even the holiest of the Baptist Missionaries will ever be 
able to work so great a miracle, 

After a variety of other feateous displays, the Indian 
places a stone of fourteen pounds weight (about the size 
and shape of a Dutch cheese) between his feet. With an 
apparently slight exertion, he kicks up his heels, and the 
stand, performing a parabola over his head from behind, 
alights upon the bend of his arm, where it rests. He then 
tosses it to the same part of the other arm, where it also 
rests, as if held by the hand or caught by magic—thence 
he throws it to various parts of his frame, to his wrist and 
the back of his neck. At this latter point it might be sup- 
posed it would be stationary, as one feels very little capa- 
bility of twisting anv weighty body from their neck in a 
direction different from what it would take on being 
shaken off. But even here our Juggler commands its obe~ 
dience, He again tosses it to his arm; back again to his 
néck ; and, after a few gambols of this sort, he finally, bya 
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masterly jerk, throws this stone of fourteen pounds 
weight round his head ! 

In this also we look in vain for his compeers in the 
Court of Directors. In the matter of cleverness in the 
head, and strength and dexterity with the stones, they 
must yield the palm—for in these respects 


None but himself can be his parallel. 


‘The last point of all, which closes this strange eventful 
history, is the famous feat of swallowing the sword, which 
nobody will believe unless they see it done, Being per- 
formed by a Juggler, most persons suppose there is some 
deception in it; which is not the case, for this wonderful 
fellow actually and bond fide, before your eyes, palpably 
and fairly thrusts.a spit, of nearly an inch in breadth and 
twenty inches in length, down his throat into his belly, 
and there leaves it sticking, with the handle (which is solid 
and not thicker than a lady’s little finger, and therefore 
not capable of favouring any ruse) out of his mouth. He 
draws his sword from this odd scabbard, makes his Salaam, 
and the exhibition terminates, 

This last achievement we earnestly recommend to the 
Company, and to Government. To whichsoever the mili- 
tary power in India belongs, it will be highly advantage- 
ous to the country to have it made a chief part of disci- 
pline in their armies, so that their men, like the Jugglers, 
may not only be enabled to do what they please with balls, 
but to make nothing of having a sword run up to the hilt 
in their bodies. : . 


With the Jugglers’ feats we also conclude; trusting we 
have accomplished the double purpose of giving a correct 
account of these very remarkable performances, to those 
who may not have an opportunity of seeing them, and, 
while describing this singular entertainment, of applying 
it a little to the purposes to which the Satirist is more pe- 
cularly devoted. . 
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BEERO AND PEWTERINA, 
A Tragedy. 


Crokero. Nay! my good lord, great Chiswell, hear me 
speak. 
Chiswell. I will not, by my soul; it sha’n’t be said, 
That Chiswell could so far forget himself. 
When but plain Sambo, this my rale was ever, 
To listen to what no one else would say, 
To hear no arguments except my own. 
Crokero. True, my good lord, and be it far from me 
To say to others you would e’er attend ; 
But on this subject, this important theme, 
Hear what a friend would whisper in your ear. 
Chiswell. Good Crokero, I know what you would say; 
You fain would say, “ Whatever is, is right ;” 
That what is done, cannot be undone now, 
And that what charms the mob should please their betters. 
But let me tell you, this is idle’ stuff, 
For who, I pray you, are the common folk? 
And who is this John Bullo, that you say 
Will scarce survive if I my plan pursue, 
For getting a divorce by hook or crook, 
To part my beer from Pewterina—say, 
What's he to me? 
Crokero. John Bullo is, dread Sir; 
A man whose like you ne’er will meet again. 
was he your Beer protected and brought up; 
And will you sacrifice a friend like him ? 
Chiswell. I will, and kick this said John Bullo blue; 
For—mark me, ’tis a foul'and dreadful tale. 
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"Twas Pewterina’s baleful arts and charms 
Seduc’d my Beero ev'n in earliest youth. .. . 
What though you tell me they have wedded long, 
Been every where receiy’d as man.and wife ; 
And what too though John Bullo swears that he 
Can of their union take his Bible oath, 
Shall this induce me to forego my plan? 
Oh! no, though Cripplegate, Lord Chiswell’s home, 
Should, blazing, warm and brighten all the sky, 
Still would I resolutely persevere, 
And give effect to this my great design, 
Say, will not you, my Rosebud, bear me out? _ 
Rosebud. I will, indeed; for now to Heaven I vow 
This. Pewterina, she whom you would part . 
For ever from your muchelov'd offspring Beer, 
Is such a strumpet, such a shameless jade, 
That oft with little boys she goes astray, 
Melts with their raptures, takes what form they please, 
Nor heeds Beer’s woe, who mourns that she’s aw es 
Crokero. Repentance you at least should own is hers, - 
Eor, if she ever runs away with boys, 
And melts with raptures in her passion’s heat, 
When cool, we often see her in the dumps. : 
Rosebud. No matter, Sir, they now must be divore’d; 
The noblest houses in this far-fam’d land, | 
The Flying Dragon, and the Old Blue Boar, 
Demand it, to allay their ceaseless broils. 
Chiswell. It shall be done, I swear by all my hopes. 
And (dreadful oath!) so help me Drury Lane! 
This day their union shall be dissoly'd. | 
Come with me Rosebud, and before the veil 
Of night is thrown in sadness o’er this globe, 
Soon as.the bell has sounded the shrill note, 
Which bids the curtain at the playhouse rise, 
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Then, Rosebud, will we do the mighty deed, 
And Pewterina falls if we succeed. 
Crokero. Soon will you wish the fair again to rise, 
For if she falls, Beer, widow’d, hopeless dies! . 
[ Exeunt, 


_-——_ 


SONG. 


Sung at the Public Dinner, at the Royal Hotel, Birming- 
ham, on Tuesday, July 6, 1813. 





THE PROGRESS OF DISCORD. 


Tune—“ To Anacreon IN Heavy’s,” 
I, 
Wuen Discord came up from the darkness below, 
To set all the world in a fine fermentation ; 
My darling”—cried Satan— your duty to show,” 
* Attend to the words of your Sire’s exhortation :” 
“ Be sure you conceal 
* Your blood-moisten’d steel, 
“ And never your name, or your purpose reveal ; 
“ But, whilst in disguise among Mortals you rove, 
“ Take the semblance of Liberty, Daughter of Jove! 


ori IT, 
He said.—The fell Harpy assentingly bow’d, 
_ And bade her Attendants the Chariot prepare: 
’Tis done!—and, concéal’d in‘a Stygian cloud, 
She rush’d through the measureless regions of Air. 





The Progress of Discord. 


Nor stay’d she her flight 

Till Earth caught her sight, 
Gay France was the place where she chose to alight; 
And, aping the gait of Immortals above, 
She call’d herself Liberty, Daughter of Jove! 


III, 


The shallow Monsieur, by her beauty inspir’d, 
With rapture express’d his devout admiration : 
And soon the bright spark, which his bosom had fir’d, 
Spread a flame irresistible through the whole nation. 
The Hypocrite smil’d— 
Man, Woman, and Child, 
Or Peasant, or Courtier, alike were beguil’d ; 
All mad with delight, and enslav'd by the love 
Of this masquerade Liberty, Daughter of Jove! 


IV. 


Deluded by Discord, how wretched their fate ! 
A prey to her wiles they insensibly fell: 
She taught them (o’erturning tie Church and the State) 
Sedition and all the dark doings of Hell. 
Her Dagger no more 
She hid, as before, 
But boldly expos’d it, still reeking with gores 
For Murder, whose bosom no pity can move, 
Obey'd this pretended own Daughter of Jove! 


V. 


Thus France being conquer’d, to Britain she flies, 
Too vainly presuming John Bull to deceive; — 

But Johnny, at once, through the flimsy disguise, 

— Could Discord, the offspring of Satan, perceive, 
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The Impustor was known, 

For on Britain’s high Throne 
True Lizerry ever resplendent had shone ; 
Not lawless and hell-born, but sent from above, 
The first, best, and favourite Daughter of Jove! 


VI. 
Repuls’d in the onset, contention was vain, 
Abash’d and confounded the Harpy took flight; 
The earnest entreaties of and ——, 
She heard not ;—but quickly was far out of sight. 
Leaving Johnny to sing 
“God save Church and King, 
“ And keep them from Traitors who Discord would bring; 
“That Britain, unchanging, for ever may prove 
* The Seat of True Liberty, Daughter of Jove !” 





VII. 
Rejoice, fellow Britons! ye Loyal, rejoice! 
The Triumph be ours for the Victory won! 
Defending our Country with Heart, Hand, and Voice, 
We'll send her Great Cuarrter from Father to Son, 
And thus we will sing: 
God save Church and King, 
And keep them from Traitors who Discord would bring; 
That Britain, for ever, unchanging, may prove 
The Seat of True Liberty, Daughter of Jove! 


ee —— 


Mr. Satirist, 


I certarniy think, with the editor of the 
Dismal Gazette, that what has recently occurred in the 
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Peninsula, is only a part of Buonaparte’s grand plan for 
effecting the destruction of England. I am, like him, 
decidedly of opinion that the French are only doing’ what 
we ought*to have done long ago—husbanding their re- 
sources, So that they may keep on the defensive, till 
Buenaparte has completed the destruction of the Nor- 
thern powers, which he so successfully commenced last 
year; and thewgh some foolish people here, who were 
lately so much in the dark as to light up their houses, 
talk a deal of nonsense about the advantages we must 
have gained, because the French left One Hundred and 
Fifty guns behind, I have no doubt but this was all along 
a part of his scheme, any more than I have, that Buona. 
parte wished to prolong the war in Spain for ten years, 
to fill Engtand with mourning.’ He unquestionably threw 
his guns away, because he found he had too many trons in 
the fire; and thus his superior genius has placed us in 
that melancholy situation,. from which he has so adimira- 
bly contrived to extricate himself. 

The poor thoughtless simpletons, who were weak 


‘enough to rejoice when they heard the Park and ‘Tower 


guns go off, will, I have a notion, soon be brought to 
repentance, when they see the effect of this master-stroke 
of policy on the part of the Emperor Napoleon, who, by 


-the by, ought in my opinion to be thus recognised as a 


monarch as well as his brother the potent pore of 


| Spain, King Joseph the Great. 


It was evidently his object, in the first instance, to 
exhaust this country’s resources as much as he could, by 
causing a general illumination. This is of course merely 
preparatory to shutting the Northern ports against us, 
that, by withholding from us.a supply of tallow, we may 
mot, while mourning the humiliation of Russia, have a 


fat sorrow, 
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In this it must be confessed he has been con inletely 
successful, fora more general illumination has not been 
seen since the Jubilee in 1809. This too, observe, was- 
not the only advantage he obtained, though this of itself 
js sufficient to make him amends for all the apparent 
losses he has sustained; for the infatuation was so uni- 
versal, that even Sir F. Burdett was carried away by the 
tide, and was absolutely so munificent (I will not say. 
ostentatious, though I think I might), as to enlighten 
Piccadilly with something more brilliant than his 
speeches—with EIGHTEEN CANDLES!!! Yes, Mr. 
Satirist, the Hon, Baronet actually adorned the six lower 
windows of his house in this superb style, placing no 
fewer than three candles in each window. Think of this 
~—Eighteen Penny Candles! Did he ever lay out eigh- 
teen pence for the honour of his country before ? 

I was observing this was not the only advantage Buona- 
parte had obtained, when my admiration of Westmin- 
ster’s pride ran away with me. I was about to add, that, 
in addition to this, Buonaparte-had aimed a heavy blow at 
the finances of the country. He wisely calculated, that 
on such an occasion the. patriots of Westminster and 
St. Giles’s, the followers of England’s Hope, would think 
this a fit opportunity for making a general attack on the 
friends of corruption (as they are properly called), that is, 
those people who are base enough to earn more than they 
can spend in gin. In this he was not deceived. The 
patriots exerted themselves with such becoming vigour,’ 
and with such distinguished success, that the pressure of 
the times was unusually felt and deplored in almost.every — 
part of the metropolis. 

These things, however, I very well know the mob (the 
corrupt wretches before: described) will say are trifles, 
and still go on: rejoicing for what they’call the glorious 
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Victory of Vittoria. But, Sir, this battle is the means of 
bringing on this devoted country visitations still more 
severe. Not a day passes but some long poem issues: 
from the press on the subject. The demons of rhyme are 
let loose on us, and Parnassus threatens to overwhelm 
this unfortunate country. I can bear the common ills of 
life with that patience which becomes a philosopher; and 
if the news of such am affair as that of Vittoria is not to 
be borne witlr all the serenity with which a man could 
listen to the modest, plain, and simple narrative of facts 
given in those much admired productions, called French 
Bulletins, still, Sir, even while reading the Gazette, and 
even while attending to the comments of the Morning 
Post, the Sun, and the Courier, I remained cool, but when 
that perpetual fountain of jingle, William Thomas Fitz. 
gerald, Esquire, burst forth with his 


“* Notes sublime ! and lines of FIRE.!"" 


was it not enough to warm any one? Ts it not sufficient 
that thousands of our countrymen should daily be exposed 
to the attacks of the enemy? Are those who remain at 
home to have the columns of a newspaper thus marched 
against them to destroy their peace? It is said, that this 
country is disgraced’ by the frequency of suicides ; but can 
it be a matter of surprise, if we are thus to: be tortured 
day after day. Surely it is better that we should at once 
have recourse to our bare bodkins, rather than suffer our 
selves to. be rhymed. to death. 

After Mr. Fitagerald comes: the author of tte Battle of 
Barrosa, the selfelected laureat of Mr. Croker, He sings 
column after column, with all. the ease with which a 
spider Jengthens his web, to which the fabric of his verse, 
for strength and expansion, may welf'be:compared, The 
super-excellent Dr. Busby next alarms us bya hint, that, 
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from the unprecedented success of his translation of 
Lucretius, which was so happily brought forward under 
the auspices of Tea, Toast, and Butter, is about to com- 
mence a more splendid undertaking. George Frederick 
Monologue Busby adds the terrors of his name to the 
dreadful list of these destroyers of English; and Lord 
Byron, referring to his former reflections in the Peninsula, 
with Mr. Walter Scott, prepare to canter over the plains 
of Vittoria. 

Is not this awful ?>—But, alas! this is notall. We have 
not only these regulars put.in battle array against us, but 
we have the Punsters’ Militia and the Levy en Masse 
of Impromptu Writers calied out on the occasion. Wit- 
ness the following article: 


IMPROMPTU 


ON FIELD MARSHAL LORD WELLINGTON'S LATE 
BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENT. 


With invasion Napoleon once threaten'd our isle, 
Which only extorted from England a smile. 

Lo! the tables are turn’d, our troops now advance, 
And have actually entered the kingdom of France. 


A glorious reverse, yet how can it be? 

They said they would drive our troops into the sea, 
Aye they said so,[ know; but Wellington cried 

“ Not till caution, and courage, and valour hane died.” 


After reading this, let those who talk of the late action 
as that which is likely to contribute to the honour of this 
country continue their strain of exultation if they can. 
For my part, I cannot bear it.. I contend we shall ‘lose 
more by our poetry than we can gain by. our arms; and, 
if the evil consequences of this fatal battle were to end 
here, I have no hesitation in saying, it ought to be re- 
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garded as an event for ever to be deplored by every ra- 
tional being like myself. 

But, alas! a long catalogue of woes remain behind. 
The morals of the rising generation are already corrupted 
at hops and routs given in honour of this victory. Money 
is taken from the pockets of the people at the various 
places of amusement im and near the metropolis, in 
honour of Lord Wellington. Toys of various descrip- 
tions are sent forth to the world to increase the general 
distress by the same means. Composers of music are 
preparing new discord to distract the frequenters of the 
theatres; and, besides these evils, the following heavy 
calamities are expected to fall on our unfortunate country, 
to crush our national pride and greatness, and extend and 
consolidate the power and glory and resources of Buona- 
parte. 

1, A new exhibition of Mr. Coates, for the benefit of 
Anthony Pasquin, in honour of the battle of Vittoria. 

2. Ditto, for the benefit of Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke, in 
honour of Lord Wellington’s victory. 

3.. An heroic tragi-comical Opera at the Lyceum, by 
Mr. Samuel Arnold, to commemorate this great achieve- 
mené, and cause it to live in the memory of Englishmen 
in future times, when without such a passport to immor- 
tality it might be forgotten. 

4. A debate at each of the Forums on the following 
important question—“In which art do modern orators 
most excel—grinning, gabbling, or stealing?” for the 
benefit of Mr. Gale Jones, in honour of Lord Wellingten. 

5. A collection at the Aggregate Meeting in Dublin, 
to enable the Roman Catholics to carry into effect their 
honest wish of applying to the Spanish Cortes, in order, if 
possible, to excite animosity between England and Spain, 
by involving the two governments in a religious contro- » 
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yersy, in honour of Lord Wellington, for the benefit of 
Counsellor O’Gorman. 

6. A subscription for Mr. H. White, of the Independent 
Whig, for the honour of Lord Wellington. 

7. Ditto, for Mr. Daniel Lovell, in Newgate. 

8. A collection at Providence Chapel, to defray the 
expenses of erecting a monument to the memory of Wil- 
liam Huntingdon, coal-heaver, and S. S. in honour of 
Lord Wellington. 

9. A second speech from Mr. Freemantle, who could 
“go on and goon forever,” in honour of Lord Wellington. 

10. A grand dinner of the Church-wardens round Lon- 
don, at the expense of the poor of their several parishes, 
in honour of Lord Wellington. 

1d. A sale by auction of valuable hooks, published at 
high printed prices, in honour of Lord Wellington, for the 
benefit.of Mr, Tegg. 


— 


RE-CESS-IONAL DEBATES. 


NotTwiTHSTANDING the accuracy and attention 
with which the debates of the Senate are given in the public 
newspapers, it is not a little singular, that, as if with one 
consent, all the Journals in the metropolis, ministerial, 
opposition, and factious, should have passed sub silentio 
the very interesting and important discussions which took 
place during the recess. ‘To supply the deficiency, and 
fill up the Aiatus in our parliamentary history, is, Mr. 
Satirist, the object of the present epistolary report, to 
which if you obligingly afford a place in your admira- 
ble Miscellany, you will confer a favour on yours, &c. 
Woopratyt Repevivvs. 
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After the House had met, and prayers were read by a 
little chubby-looking man in a black gown, some pre. 
liminary business of little importance was disposed of; 
when Sir Francis Burdett rose, and, order being obtained, 
addressed the House to the following effect. 

Mr. Speaker. Observant as I have ever been of the 
gross inroads madé upon the liberties of the subject by 
the tyrannous and detestable hirelings of power; often 
as it has been my lot to drag the monsters before the 
tribunal of this Room, which, participating largely in 
their iniquities, has as often refused to take cognizance 
of the atrocious crimes with which I have charged 
them; unmoved, I say, by my eloquence, unconvinced 
by my arguments, unappalled by my notorious facts— 
repeatedly as I have endeavoured to awaken in the 
callous bosoms of other men a sense of the injuries heaped 
upon the people, it has never yet been my lot to bring 
under your notice a case so black, villany so oppressive, 
conduct so unconstitutional, and cruelty so obvious, ruth- 
less, and malign, as [am now about to disclose, Sir, it 
is impossible that this Room shall dare to shut its ears 
to the tale of horror I shall unfold; the whole country 
rings with the bruit of this vindictive act, and on your 
heads be it if you venture to resist that for which the 
universal voice of the nation calls—inquiry into this scan- 
_ dalous violation of the rights, privileges, and freedom of 
a British subject. Sir, 1 shall not wander into any spe- 
culative opinion upon this point. I will state only facts 
—facts, Sir, obtained by letter from the aggrieved party, 
whose description of the wretched situation into which 
he has been plunged by the violent hand of power, under 
the colour and sanction of law, would almost disarm the _ 
most inveterate and diabolical malice. » It is needless for’ 
me to refer to Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights; they 
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havé been violated in my own person, and I cannot 
expect them to be respected in the person of another—/( 4 
cry of order). I repeat it, Sir, that Magna Charta has 
been violated, and, if I may be permitted to call witnesses 
to this bar, I will prove it in Latin from the mouth of my 
son—a-child from whom some Hon. Members who have 
called me to order might be happy to learn the constitu- 
tion—/( A laugh ). Gentlemen may sneer—affected disdain 
js the vizor of envy. But I will proceed to the object of 
my now rising to address you, Sir, the letter to which I 
have alluded is from a person of that character that even 
the most sceptical cannot have the hardihood to assert 
that any doubt attaches to his veracity: through a long 
course of persecution and misfortune he has never said or 
done any thing to impeach his former fame; and the just 
celebrity he has for many preceding years enjoyed has not 
been impaired by any of his latter actions. A man more 
conspicuous in the paths of justice, more remarkable for 
his attachment to the law of his country, more eminent for 
his patriotism, and enthusiastic in his patronage and prac- 
tice of all that may be called freedom in the constitution, 
does not exist. In private and in public life he has been 
an example of suffering virtue, Not.prone to ostentation, 
in his actions he has never willingly flaunted them abroad, 
like a vain-glorious Egotist, for the admiration of man- 
kind. Though calculated te shine in Courts, he hes 
seldom, and then unwillingly, visited these receptacles of 
folly, vice, and crime. All his deeds have been done in 
private, and the Regent and the Ministers know the truth 
of what I assert, that he has never approached them but 
for the good of the country. Yet such is the man whom 
they are endeavouring to sacrifice by the basest and most 
ignominious means, The vile stratagems to which they 
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have had recourse will scarcely be credited, but I dare 
them to deny the facts I have now to state. | 
The individual to whose unhappy condition I wish to 
direct attention, having suggested some alterations in the 
‘system of the Post-office, by which the mail-coaches should 
be enabled to travel lighter, and without encountering the 
slightest risk of being robbed or plundered, incurred the 
sesentment of a government, to whom to offer any plan 
of reform is to insure their hate and detestation. Nothing - 
short of the ruin of this ingenious projector could satiate 
their vengeance, for being guilty of no other crime on 
earth, as it appears, but that of proposing this improve- 
ment, which they, blindly and perversely wedded to their 
own vile system of corruption, called innovation. Aware 
that the laws, as they are now administered, afforded 
him no safeguard or protection against the machinations 
of Authority, he sought security by avoiding contention, 
But even this was vain; who can escape the blood-hounds 
and myrmidons of Oppression? Residing in Liverpool, 
in the utmost privacy and seclusion—not wishing to 
excite the observation of the world, or desiring to enter 
into a conflict with the strong arm of power, the Dwelling 
of this individual, an Englishman's castle in older and 
better times, was forcibly entered, and himself assailed 
by a band of hired ruffians. With the spirit becoming 
a true-born Britain, he resisted their ferocious attack, but 
valour and determined courage were overcome by armed 
numbers, and he was at length compelled to yield to 
those whose infernal hearts knew not what it was to feel 
- mercy or compassion. Since that period he has lanquish- 
ed in a dungeon, and the most villanous severities have 
been heaped upon him. Debarred from intercouse witb 
his dearest friends ; all his social ties broken ; the sweets 
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of female intercourse, and consolation of sympathising 
associates, refused to be admitted to his dismal prison; 
the common charities of life often denied him; shut up not 
only from light and liberty, but threatened with a trial still 
niore afflicting, he has applied to me to lay his hard and 
unmerited case before Parliament. Upon the strictest 
inquiry that I have been able to make, I find that every 
particle which I have stated is consistent with truth, and 
though this Room has refused to listen to former com- 
plaints of the same kind, which I have deemed it my duty, 
as an upright and independent man, to bring before them, 
I trust they will on the present occasion, by acceding to 
my motion, show the public that some sparks of huma- 
nity and feelings of justice yet remain in this degraded 
assembly. I shall. move, Sir, for the liberation of the . 
person to whom I have alluded, Mr. HUFFEY WHITE. 

The Speaker having asked who seconded the motion, 
and, Lord Cochrane not being present, no member rose 
for that purpose, when the question of course fell to the 
ground. 

Shortly after this Lord Cochrane entered the House and 
addressed the chair. He was sorry, he said, he had not . 
been psesent to second the motion of his Honourable Col- 
league, for whose head and heart he entertained the ut-_ 
most respect. He could not doubt but the Honourable 
Baronet had good grounds for the proposition which had 
been so harshly treated by the House, Indeed, he under- 
stood that the individual in question was one of his consti- 
tuents, and a warm and active political friend, both before, 
during the continuance of, and after. the election. He 
himself knew nothing of the circumstances of Mr. White's 
case, but could readily suppose that that respectable 
person had been subjected to the brutal and intolerable 
exercise of official despotism. He knew enough to be 
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aware of the wretched state to which subjects of every 
class of the community were reduced by the misrule of 
His Majesty’s Ministers. Many instances of this had 
come within his own knowledge, and he would state a 
few of them for the information of the House. He could 
tell them, that not a quarter of a mile from where they sat 
the most barbarous and shameful practices were daily 
carried on. The infamous system of corporal punishment 
(fit only for the navy) was persisted in to an alarming 
extent, notwithstanding the marked manner in which it 
had been reprobated by the legislature. Nay every addi- 
tion of infamy and disgrace was annexed to these hateful 
exhibitions, and the miserable victims were exposed in a 
shameful manner, while the lash was applied to their bare 


b——des. 


Their silver skins were lac'd with golden gore: 


He would not name the place: it was well known to 
many Members of this House—/( A cry of name! name!) 
Since it was insisted, he would state that the place he 
alluded to as degraded by these exhibitions was Wests 
MINSTER SCHOOL, where the harmless youths, sent thither 
for other purposes, were frequently horsed and abused in 
the cruellest and most illegal manner—/(A laugh). He 
thought it incumbent on him to mention this as the repre- 
sentative of Westminster, and particularly from the 
unfeigned respect he felt for the fundamental rights of 
the Westminster boys; for their properties—of which they 
' should not be thus unconstitutionally stripped, while he 
had a voice to raise in Parliament in behalf of those who 
raised their own voices without meeting the consideration 
they merited. But there were other subjects, of like 
oppression and hardship. Our sailors were, from the mis 
government of the Admiralty, “ dispirited, heartless, and 
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disheartened; they would never beat another foe.” All 
the best officers were overlooked, and only those who 
possessed parliamentary interest, but who had neither 
skill nor courage, promoted to important commands. 
‘This led to our humiliation by the American navy, and 
to the tarnished honour of the British flag, which would 
never again be restored while the present rulers enjoyed 
the power of misrule, On land too the people were, if 
possible, more dreadfully burdened and more injuriously 
treated. Even in the environs of the metropolis they 
might, in their rides, see wretched men pent up in the 
vilest cabins, and deprived of every enjoyment of life. 
He had taken the trouble to measure two places of 
residence near a fashionable street, their misery form- 
ing an afflicting contrast to the adjoining luxury, and 
found that one of them was only four feet eleven inches 
ia length, four feet in height, and not quite so much 
in breadth, Its wretched inhabitant could not stretch 
himself out to enjoy the blessings of rest, but was com- 
pelled to sit cramped up in agony day after day, till it 
should please Heaven to remove him from a world in 
which he had so much to endure, ‘The other shed was 
of the same kind, of deals incapable of excluding the 
rigours of the season, and, though a few inches larger 
than the former, not one whit more comfortable. Was it 
not a disgrace to the country, he would ask, that such 
shocking scenes should be suffered to disgrace it, and the 
poor be thus driven to desperation by the weight of their 
grievances? Gentlemen might think this an overcharged 
picture, but it was not so, Let them only pass through 
Knightsbridge, and at the end of.that gay and rich street 
(Sloane Street), the sorry fabrics which he had described 
would meet their own eyes, and convince them that he had 
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employed no terms of exaggeration. In the name, there- 
fore, of flogged boys, of heartless and disheartened sailors, 
and of an oppressed and dejected people, he called on the 
House to take some measure to save, inspirit, and relieve 
these classes, if they desired to save the country from im. 
pending destruction, Fundamental principles were in. 
vaded, the bulwark of the nation broken down, and the 
laborious portion of the people wronged: these were 
things which called for instant interference and redress; 
and he trusted the House would go into the inquiry, when 
he pledged himself to prove the materia? facts of every 
word he had stated at their bar. 

A Member, whose name we could not learn, said he 
lived in Sloane Street, and knew the buildings to which 
the Noble Lord alluded very well. ‘They were the habi- 
tations by day of two very industrious cobblers, who had 
good houses to receive them at night to enjoy the fruits 
of their humble and useful industry. ( Hear! hear! hear ! ) 

Mr. Croker, as Secretary to the Admiralty, mentioned, 
that a letter, received from Capt. Broke of the Shannon, 
flatly contradicted what the Noble Lord had asserted 
respecting the state of the British navy. (Shouts of hear!) 

Mr. George Rose stated, that the cavalry exercise, or 
horsing, had long -been in disuse in Westminster School ; 
so that the Noble Lord was also mistaken, as usual, in that 
fact. (Hear! hear! kear ! ) 

Lord Cochrane stammered out something in reply 
about his pledges, and then sat down looking very like an 
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TO BEDLAM, 


(Continued from page 38). 


—— 


W ESTMINSTER’S pride already I 
Have given thee, in my prophecy ; 
’Tis meet I should proceed to tell 
Who else may come with thee to dwell, 
And teach thee, as I show them forth, 
Of each the weakness and the worth. 
Near where thy Jove terrific wields 
The thunder of St. George’s Fields, 
Let him who ran with him a race, 
Weak giddy Cochrane, have a place: 
Near Burdett’s throne give him a stool, 
And treat him as no common fool ; 
For never till to earth again 
Thou sink’st a ruin on the plain, 

Till thy last mould’ring fragment falls, 
Shall worthier guest approach thy walls. 
Bear witness ye, who erst have seen 

The war of ignorance and spleen, 
With which at good St. Stephen’s fane 
’Tis his the crowd to entertain; 

Bear witness that he ought to get 

The cell next door to great Burdett. 
But more than these, but more than all, 
On you who saw him late I call; 
When Croker thought it right to rise 
To punish him for telling _ 

And taught him that he so should act, 
As ne’er to “ deviate into fact ;” 
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And his grave statements there combin'd, 

With books which he himse/f had sign'd ; 

Proclaiming him to all the land 

A under his own hand. 

On you I call who saw him then 

The most ridiculous of men, 

To say, when smitten to the heart, 

’T was his beneath the lash to smart; 

While Croker’s keen triumphant sneer 

Rais’d shouts of laughter, cries of “* Hear 

From what that moment met your view 

Was aught but Bedlam’s shade his due ? 
Ne’er was affliction so complete, 

Stunn’d was the maniac on his seat; 

His eyes were fix’d upon the ground, 

His heavy head spun round and round ; 

And those who saw it could not stop, 

Call’d it John Croker’s whipping-top. 
Next in the long extended train, 

Destin’d to people thy domain, 

See Ireland's pride and laughing-stock, 

Whom all admire by turns, and mock; 

He feigning, or to think deceiv’d, 

Those who repine must be aggriev'd, 

Will find those he has serv’d, at last, 

Ungrateful for his labours past ; 

Will find in vain his life was spent, 

In striving to sooth discontent; 

Will see the measure he devis’d, 

By all rejected and despis’d ; 

And, mourning wasted toil and care, 

In thee seek refuge from despair. 

His antics will divert the throng, 

Who there their clamorous life prolong; 
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For ne’er did posture-master. Pack, 
Who like a Whang-ee bends his back, 
Nor Indian jugglers late brought o’er 
(As if we'd not enough before), 

So turn, and twirl, and twist about, 
As Grattan when he sets to spout 

Of fellow subjects’ sad condition, 
And Roman Catholics’ petition. 

Thy numerous inmates doubtless will 
Grin when he speaks, and all be still; 
And the most melancholy there, 
Will smile to see him beat the air, 
And raving—his eccentric throat 
Shali give a more discordant note, 

But now another guest appears, 
Whose spleen increasing with his years, 
In age to close life’s little span, 

Is banish’d trom the haunts of man. 

Though some would say, in vain such change, 
As harmless he at large might range; 

For lost his powers, whate’er his will, 

He wants the means of doing ill; 

Hum) led, self-humbled to the ground, 

His grov'ling spite no more could wound ; 
And impotent of further broils, 

In stingless wrath the viper coils. 

Yet, though thus fall’n, thus mean, thus low, 
Who once could think it would be so? 
Once T y promis’d to the state 
His name should rank among the great ; 
Gifted with intellects which might 
Have rais’d him above Fortune’s spite, 
His keen and comprehensive mind, 
With wit and knowledge well combin’d, 
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Had given him greatness e’en in youth,, - 
But that he wanted zeal and truth: 
These qualities (with worth not small) 
Were all he lack’d, but these were all. 
Bedlam! I joy at length to see, 
He comes to fix his home with thee. 
Ope wide thy gates, receive him well, 
* And cede to him thy darkest cell ; 
There let him sing the praise of France, 
And rail at Vansittart’s finance; 
There let him, wanting force to harm, 
Strive to excite some new alarm ; 
There yield the remnant of his might, 
And strain his boneless gums to bite, 
Or whet his last remaining fang 
To give his fellow wretch a pang. 
Now hear a coming madman’s strain, 
Boist’rous ascend from Drury Lane. 
He comes, with rude astounding roar, 
To claim admission at thy, door; 
' Nor shall he be refus’'d—a place 
He claims, who seeks it with such grace. 
For him thy straitest cell prepare, 
Wh—tb—d will be at home when there, 
In early life, nor foe nor friend 
- Thought he had genius to offend; 
_ And when by Borough-influence sent, .— 
To fill a seat in Parliament, 
If ever he essay’d to speak, 
*T was with the grace of Jerry Sneak ; 
And falt’ring, after much ado, 
Begg’d just to say a word or two; 
And, fearful of the House’s frown, ’ 
Stammer'd, ask’d pardon, and sat down, 
But Talent died, and then, in brief, 
‘ Presumption soon became a chief; 
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No more th’ inflated booby dwelt 

On the embarrassment he felt ; 

If but low thoughts from him could fly, 

His voice, at least, was always high, . 

And soon the laurel twin’d his brows 

As bully of the Commons’ House, . 
Convince’d, and much rejoic’d to find, 

That strength of lungs was strength of mind, 

Fear, apprehension, doubt, were past, 

And consequence accru’d at Jast, 

Till overbearing insolence, 

O’erwhelm’d his little all of sense, 

And sour’d he seem’d while fierce he burn’'d— 

A cask of beer by thunder turn’d. 
Though loud and insolent of tongue, 

His taunts through all the House had rung; 

No one so réady to complain 

As he, these givemback agai: 

Inflam’d, twas his with furious frown 

To roar, “‘ Be those words;taken down’;” 

Then, if their Speaker qualified, 

"Twas something forrhis wounded pride. 

But this, though very good when new, 

b’en this trick would not always do; 

As well he learnt to know one day, 

When fitting it on Castler—h, 

That Lord disdaining to deny 

His words, declar’d he'd justify, 

And stating this, with cool disdain, 

The blust’ring bully check’d his strain, 

And happy off to be well sped, 

Recanted all himself had said ; 

And with the grievous downfall sad, 

Already crazd, the man went mad! 
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SANTERRE, 


Santerre, the Brewer, when his sov’reign died, 
Beheld the horrid scene with savage pride; 

And when the monarch strove to breathe aloud 
A parting pray’r for the deluded crowd, 
SanTERRE exclaim’d, with a ferocious cry, 

* Silence—you come not here to speak, but die!” 
Then made the air with martial clangors ring, 
To stifle pity for his murder’d king. 

Yet, though the wretch had join’d a hellish band, 
To pull destruction on his native land, 

By later ruftians he was cast aside, 

He liv'd neglected, and obscurely died, 


_ May no Sanrerre pollute the British soil, 

Leading to rebel scenes the sons of spoil. 
But should some coarse Republican advance, © 
The callous counterpart of him of France, 
With deadly malice strive to shake the state, 
Hard as Santerre, and heedless of his fate, 
May he be chok'd with his own ranc’rous bile, 
Self-punish’d, like the viper with the file, 
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BAD-TIMES; or, WORSE AND WORSE, 


Semper Eadem, 


——— 


“Tr you can live now, you can live at any time,” has 
been the cry of the last century, and, in all probability, 
of the century before the last, as well as of the century 
before that. It is likely to continue so through the pre- 
sent, through the next, and through that which will fol- : 
low the next. The prejudices, or, properly speaking, the 
discontent of man, leads him ever to complain of the 
present, and to think meanly of its benefits as compared 
with those of the time past; and thus he goes on grum- 
bling and growling from age to age, without ever obtain- 
ing that happiness which he believes himself to have lost. 
Thus it was with those wretched reptiles who disfigured 
this globe, before we were permitted to crawl on it, and 
whom we are foolishly in the habit of calling our immor- 
tal ancestors ; and thus, I doubt not, it will be with the 
profligate rabble who may follow us, for whom we some- 
times pretend to feel a wonderful deal of affection and 
respect, when talking of what is proper to be done “ for 
the good of posterity.” 

When I look back to the days of my youth, and remem- 
ber how lustily I raised my voice (having for the vices of 
my forefathers been cursed with the gift of oratory), to 
convince those who were so lavish of their time as to 
attend to me, not only that the times were harder then 
they had ever been before, but that it was not within the 
range of things possible for any change to be made for 
the worse, I stand amazed at the error into which I suf- 
fered myself to be betrayed, Reflecting on the language 
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I then employed, and comparing it with the events which 
I have since witnessed, I cannot but feel alarmed at the 
idea, that I may yet be fated to behold scenes more to 
be deplored than any of which I have hitherto been + 
spectator. Above all, I cannot but fear that the gentry of 
whom I have already had occasion to speak—Posterity, 
may find this to be the case, even though I should not 
live to see it. Judging from the past, of the future, I 
could almost expect the Chronicles of the next century 
will entertain their readers with some such dolorous 
strains as these: 

“ How are things changed !— Who could have believed 
that such events would have fallen to our lot to record at 
this day? What would our ancestors, who lived at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, and at ‘the 
jubilee part of the reign of George the Third, say, could 
they rise from their graves, and view the present situation 
of the people of England ?—In their time a quartern loaf 
—a whole quartern loaf! might be bought for eighteen. 
pence or two shillings; and this price, amazingly small as 
it must appear, was complained of as enormously high, 
Now we should be happy to see it fall to seven shillings. 
In their time it was a matter of complaint that porter, 
not such porter as we have now, but such as.would make 
those who drank it feel respect for the memory of good 
Sir John Barleycorn; it was then, we repeat it, a matter of 
complaint, that porter was advanced from fivepence to 
sixpence the quart: now we hardly complain that its 
price is halfa crown, Meat was so astonishingly cheap, 
that it might be bought for fifteen or sixteen pence the 
pound, and doubtless greatly superior to that for which 
we are now obliged to pay adollar. In those days sol- 
diers and Custom-house officers did not line the banks of 
the Thames, the Lea, and the New Rivers, to see that no 
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one drank who did not first pay the duty ; but every one 
might drink as much as he pleased for nothing! The 
fruits of the earth, such as hips and haws, and even sloes, 
grew wild, and might be picked at pleasure; no minister 
had thought of a tax on blackberries or hazel nuts; and 
foot-path turnpikes in Cheapside, Fleet Street, and the 
principal streets in the metropolis, were unknown, Al- 
most the meanest individuals in the country were clad in 
woollen and linen, and a waistcoat made of carpetting, 
and a coat or small clothes of floor-cloth, would have 
appeared so extraordinary as to cause a crowd to assem- 
ble round a persgn so attired. Now are times changed 
indeed ; but, change as they may hereafter, they cannot 
change for the worse, and we may therefore console our- 
selves with the words of the poet ; 


‘€ The wretch is only half accurst, 
Who knows that Fate has done its worst.” 


Such, Sir, I begin to fear will be the strain of future 
journalists. Our increasing national degradation has been 
particularly pressed on my attention at this moment, by 
a reference to the state of things in the years 1793, 1794, 
and 1795. ‘This reference I have been enabled to make 
under circumstances of peculiar advantage, having been 
favoured with a sight of a curious collection of coins 
which were. current in those years. ‘These, I think, fur- 
nish much valuable information, and incontestibly prove, 
that the situation of this country was then infinitely bet- 
ter than gny ministerial hireling, treasury journalist, 
government scribe, &c. &c. can pretend to say it is at 
present, | 

In 1793, 1794, and 1795, much as the times were com- 
plained of, instead of being in the condition we now are, 
there was such an abundance of bullion in the country, that 
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scarcely a week passed without a new coinage making its ap. 
pearance. Our circulating medium was then so excellent, 
that it was the admiration of the world, for scarce a 
cheesemonger, pawnbroker, tinker, or scavenger, could be 
found in the metropolis, who had not from his stock of 
bullion voluntarily contributed something to the service 
of the state, by sending forth to the world farthings, half: 
pence, or penny pieces, bearing the image of his beauti- 
ful visage on the one side, and a representation of those 
articles which he had most to do with in the way of busi- 
ness on the other. The reformers of the day, the tried 
friends of the people, were also particularly distinguished 
in this way; and thus, promoting the welfare of the state 
by improving its circulating medium, they endeavoured, 
by some appropriate motto or device, to enlighten their 
countrymen, and lead them, in the cause of revolution, to 
give a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together. 
We had thus, for instance, a coin, now irreverently called 
a pocket-piece, bearing the head of that religious martyr, 
at present in Newgate, Mr. Daniel Isaac Eaton. This 
worthy, who had not then had the honours of the pillory 
and the praises of Parson Nightingale (things equally 
desirable), was here made to appear on copper a very 
venerable gentleman, His face was surrounded by the 
words, “ D. [. Eaton, thrée times acquitted of ‘sedition.” 
On the reverse, ‘‘ Printer to the Majesty of the people” 
was inscribed ; and, within these words, the picture of a 
hog-sty was seen, in which three pigs—intended to repres 
sent the swinish multitude, were feeding out of a trough; 

and a fourth grunter, with a book in his mouth, seemed 
holding it up to a cock, who was perched on the top of. 
the sty, to ask explanation, or to give information. 
Whether Mr. Eaton wished to be taken for the literary 
hog, or the cock of the walk, it is not for me to say, 
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There was a halfpenny issued by the London Corre- 
sponding Society, representing the fable of the old man 
and his sons, and not unaptly comparing themselves (the 
members of the society) to a bundle of sticks. Another 
coin gave to the world this pious prayer, ‘‘ May slavery 
and oppression cease throughout the world!" and, on the 
other side, a slave appeared Kneeling in chains, and ex- 
claiming, “‘ Am I not a man and a brother?” Mr. Tho, 
Spence, a high-minded patriot, keeping a second-hand book- 
stall in one of the miserable purlieus of Holborn,to edify his 
countrymen, issued a coin, on which appeared an immense 
hog trampling on crowns, mitres, &c. surmounted by the 
words, “ Pig’s-meat, published by T. Spence, London.” 
On the exergue, “.Noted advocates for the rights of man” 
ran round the halfpenny; and within the circle thus 
formed, the names of the most illustrious were seen ranged 
by Mr. Spence, according to his taste and idea of their 
yespective merits, in the following order; 

“Thomas Spence, _ 

Sir Thomas More, 

‘Thomas Paine.” 

This jirst of noted advocates (Tho. Spence) also gave 
two farthings to the world. On one side of each, the 
devices above described appeared; on the reverse side of 
one, Adam and Eve were encircled by the following useful 
piece of intelligence—** Man over man he made not Lord ;” 
and on the reverse of the second, still further to show his 
knowledge of Scripture, the speech of Balaam’s ass—“Am 
not thine ass?” was inserted over a representation of 
His Majesty riding on one of Mr. Spence’s long-eared 
brethren. We had other pieces of equal -beauty, and 
equally indicative of internal prosperity and universal 
harmony. We had, for instance, Cobbler Hardy’s face,on 
4 halfpenny surrounded by this inscription, “ Tried for 
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high-treason, T. Hardy, 1794 ;”” and on the other side, 
* Acquitted by his Jury—Counsel, Hon. T. Erskine, V, 
Gibbs, Esq.” We had another coin, having the bust of 
the said T. Erskine, now Lord Ego, which, from the 
words on the reverse, “ A triend to freedom and the rights 
of man,” I am led to conclude was manufactured under 
his own directions, and issued by himseif. We had a 
coin which professed tg give to the world a likeness of 
General Washington, wha was thereon designated— 
““Washingtov, the firm friend to peace and humanity ;” 
and this noble mark of attachment to liberty was the 
more to be admired, as it came from those who had been 
forging chains for the Americans as well as the English, 
jnasmuch as it was issued by a brace of blacksmiths, resi- 
dent in Wormwood Street, Bishopsgate, Disdaining to 
sink the shop, this same medal gave, on the reverse, a 
representation of a grate of their manufacture, which some 
of their literary friends had perhaps told them would be 
the best way of proving to the world that they thought 
Washington a grate man, [Equally distinguished for its 
taste, was a coin bearing, on one side, the words, “ Pay- 
able at the residence of Messrs. Symonds, Winter- 
botham, Ridgway, and Holt,” while the other was appre- 
priately decorated with a picture of Newgate, in which 
the Debtors’ door was beautifully prominent, ‘The late 
Mr. Pidcock sent forth a coin, on which a noble lion 
appeared. Above and below, and between the paws of 
the lion, were the words, “ Pidcock’s Exhibition,” and 
*« Exeter "Change, Landon,” ona tablet placed between 
the paws of the lion. The reverse presented a spread 
eagle, surrounded by the classical motto of “ Birds and 
beast.” Mr. Polito’s neighbours at the Lyceum also made 
a display of public spirit, by giving to the world a medal 
in the character of a halfpenny, bearing on one side an 
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equestrian performer going through his feats of horseman- 
ship, and on the other a tumbler standing on his head. 
“ The first equestrian performance in Europe;” and 
“singing, dancing, tumbling, slack-wire, every evening;” 
were gracefully inserted round those interesting objects 
which I have mentioned. We had besides coins from 
the Banks of worm-doctors, sugar-plum venders, and 
necklace makers, harness manufacturers, bird stuffers, and 
booksellers; in a word, the majesty of the people was so 
completely established, that mob-money was every where 
put into circulation. 

Alas! we have nothing of the kind now. The absence 
of bullion is so severely felt in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, that, excepting a few Wellington halfpence, 
which, in the higher circles are emphatically denomi- 
nated scurricks, we have hardly a piece of copper among 
us with any other impression on it than the old-fashion- 
ed countenance of George the Third. 

Had not times become much worse than they were 
then, doubtless we should not have had this calamity to 
deplore. What a field would have been open for national 
taste, had the practice to which I have called your atten- 
tion continued the order of the day! Our eyes would 
certainly have been gladdened by the following additions 
to our circulating medium : 

A new halfpenny, giving a fresh impression of Mr. 
Eaton’s face, as it appeared in the pillory in the year 
1812. An addition would of course be necessary to the 
surrounding inscription; and how finely might the hints 
he gave to the public, through Sir Francis Burdett and 
Mister Cobbett, have been embodied on the back, in these - 
expressive words, ‘‘ Subscribi, Subscribo, Subscribe!” 

If the Corresponding Society has been put down, and 
the slave-trade abolished, it by no means follows that 
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these circumstances should cause any deficiency of the 
coin of the realm. The Catholic Board could very well 
supply the place of the Corresponding Society, its object 
being virtually the same—the subversion of the Constitu. 
tion. On one side, therefore, the most distinguished 
members of that very rational and remarkably temperate 
body (perhaps I ought to say Parliament), might be 
represented the bud/ying lawyer, and the puffing poet, for 
instance; and, on the reverse, the old device of the slave 
kneeling in chains would very happily represent the 
oppressed, heart-broken, persecuted, Catholic, and enable 
him to menace the Protestant tyrants, to boast of his 
property, and to endeavour te foment a quarrel between 
England and her allies with increased effect. 

If the pig’s-meat patriot should be out of the way, 
having gone on a pilgrimage to the spot hallowed by its 
having been the abode of the illustrious Maurice Margu- 
rot (Botany Bay to wit), Mr, Cobbett and Mr. White could 
very well fill up the chasm caused by his absence. The 
former, if he did not choose to show his face on one side 
of his coin, could have a certificate of his military services 
signed on the back by the drummer of the twenty-ninth 
regiment portrayed thereon. Over this, to mark his 
aversion to any thing like ostentation, ‘I feed all the 
poor of my parish” should appear ; and on the other side, 
to prove his gallantry and benevolence, his soothing 
address to an aged female pauper, ‘* You shall go to jail, 
you old b , d——n my eyes!” Mr. White would of 
course appear ip his proper character, with the words “A 
friend to murder” over his head ; and, on the reverse, the 
word “Independence,” and the motto of Mr. Eaton, 
«‘ Subscribi, Subscribo, Subscribe!” 

If Cobbler Hardy should not have favoured us with a 
new coinage, perhaps the reverend Parson Nightingale 
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yrould have given us one with his phiz on one side, with 
a Bible, a bumper.of brandy, and a p ck of cards, on the 
other-—-motto, “.Swindling,and blasphemy for ever.” If 
he declined this honour, the editor of the Whig’s friend, 
Junius Junior, would perhaps favour us with a piece in 
the.place of -Hardy’s, which, instead of “ Tried.for high- 
treason,” round that gentleman's likeness, would. treat 
us with “Hanged for murder” round the countenance 
of the idolized patriot Bellingham. | 

Instead of Lord;Ego’s halfpenny, we.could have Mr. 
Brougham’s face in copper (though it would look better in 
brass), and the following inscription, if it could be all got 
in: “ The friend to Parliamentary Reform, and the adyo- 
cate for the rights of the people, as identified with liberty 
to Members of Parliament to libel their constituents with 
impunity.” 

For the coin struck in honour of General Washington, 
by the blacksmiths of Bishopsgate, I should expect one 
in honour of .Mr. Madison, from Mr. Whitbread—motto, 
““Would to God he. and Buonaparte had ships, colonies, 
and commerce !” 

As a substitute for that elegant concern, which glads 
the eyes of patriots with aview of head-quarters (New- 
gate), perhaps Mr. Hunt would give the public his por- 
trait in the character of a Jamp-lighter. This would be 
peculiarly apposite, though perhaps it were to, be wished 
that it should not be merely,a bust, on one side, and. New- 
gate on the other: his whole length ought to be seen so 
near the debtor's door. Mr. Patriot Lovell, however, 
might feel he hada right to Newgate. I should like them 
both to haye it; for I am one of those who think it next 
‘to, impossible. to have too much of a good thing: though 
Mr. Lovell, on having this hinted to hiny with respect to 
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Newgate, might say, ‘ too much ofa good thing is good 
for nothing,” I should be sorry if any serious difference 
were to arise between him and Mr. Hunt, as, let the rest 
of the world go as it may, I wish to see them hang toge- 
ther. 

The place of the coins from Pidcock’s and the Lyceum 
could be well supplied by the managers of Covent Garden 
Theatre. On one side, horsemanship could be represented ; 
on the other, I think it would be proper to put a stag, an 
elephant, and the alpaca—motto, ‘‘ Just going to begin 
—shew ’em up, shew ’em up, shew ’em up!” 

In addition to these we might hope to see miniatures of 
Sir Richard Phillips, Major Cartwright, Gwillim Lloyd 
Wardle (who might thus be set going again), and General 
Tarleton. These specimens of British beauty would be 
followed up by numerous other coinages, which at pre- 
sent I have not time to enumerate. ‘That it would be 
greatly for the benefit of the country you must of neces- 
sity acknowledge, on reflecting that in this manner many 
of our most distinguished reformers might every day be 
got off. Need I say any thing more to prove how much 
worse things are now, than they were in the years which 
I have mentioned? Need I say any thing more to justify 
the remarks with which I commenced this letter? Surely 
not; for certain I am you would rejoice at any circum- 
stance that opened a prospect of seeing the gentry to 
whom I have referred and all their likenesses speedily 
passed, 
‘srr or I am, 

Mr. Sat. 
Yours, &e. 
Quiz Bosivs, 






































THE BRUMWYCHAM CHAMBER OF INTEL- 
LIGENTS. 


—_——— 


We'll mark the time with fairest show ; 
Fair face must hide, what the false heart duth know.” 
MACBETH, 


Mr. Satirist, 


You gentlemen, who bask in the sunshine 
of a court, and live in rounds of glorious fetes, do not 
imagine how the precious minutes are improved by us 
folks in the country; we have not any national fétes for 
pretended victories, obtained over the friends of universal 
liberty, and the dearest rights of mankind. No, no, our 
“ Intelligents” delight in the better prospects and prudent 
conduct of the De Murrays *. 

We are calculators, Mr. Sat. Why only think how 
many might be supported for twelve months by the money 
lavished at Vauxhall on the 20th July; and all squane 
dered in one night too, Mr. Sat, | 

The “ Intelligents” here have calculated that several 
hundred people might have been maintained by the czl 
and candles that were so foolishly expended in our town, 
when the non-intelligents illuminated for that ignorant, 
blundering man, the Marquis of Wellington. 

Only think, Mr. Sat. if this idea were extended, and the 
Prince Regent would but take a word of advice, and 
order the gentlemen to appear in /amb's wool stockings, 
coats of freize, and breeches of everlasting; the ladies, to 





® Should it not be read De-murrers—Printers’s Devil, 
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wear wild boar* petticoats and grogram gowns; whata 
saving it would be to the nation! To be sure, some thou. 
sands of manufacturers of silk, satin, jewellery, and a 
long etcetera of Juxurious articles, would be thrown out 
of employment; but what of that? that is a paltry consi- 
deration; ony think of the saving, Mr. Sat. only think of 
that. 

A celebrated writer has very sagaciously observed, “if 
all the manufacturers were employed in cultivating the 
waste lands, what essential service they would perform 
to the public.” This must be allowed to be a most 
sapient observation ; the only difficulty would be to know 
to whom the produce of their labours must be disposed, 
if all were engaged at the same work. But now to the 
purport of my letter. 

You must know, Mr. Sat. that it has long been ascer~ 
tained by the “ Intelligents” of this town, that the legis- 
ture of the country are egregiously ignorant and conceited t. 
Whether, according to the old saying, “ standers by see the 
most of the game,” or, that we are more enlightened, or 
whatever may be the cause, certain it is, that we have 
discovered that the ministers are all blind; they cannot 
see their way. 

Such being their unfortunate case, the “ Intelligent” 
inhabitants have determined to instruct them, and elect a 
Parliament of our own. Accordingly, Mr. Sat. whilst 
you were preparing for the Grand Féte; laying out your 
black-silk small clothes and hose (for shame of your extra- 





* Wild bore. 

+ Rejecting the Roman Catholic Ascendency Bill, and all the motions 
of the MWestminster Twins; continuing the war with America, when she 
might be so easily reconciled, by our only giving up the old and obsolcte 
notion of our maritime rights, 
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vagance, you should black your -—— and go naked; what 
ga saving that would be, and in this warm weather no harm 
could ensue !) and your other finery, we, the Lntelligents, 
were in high debate, 


THE MEETING 


was pretty well attended; and how could it be otherwise, 
for the “ Prospectus” announced, that it was to consist of 
the “ most intelligent merchants and manufacturers.” 

You must know, Mr. Sat. that I felt some qualms come 
over me when I reflected upon these words; but as my 
neighbour Simple called upon me, and as the requisition 
for the meeting was signed by some that in our town are 
not looked upon as SOLOMONS, I thought I might pres 
sume to enter among these “ intelligent persons,” more 
especially as I understood there was to be some speechi- 
fying upon the occasion, for you must know that we 
have famous hands at a speech. 

Soon after I entered the room, the door of the divan 
opened—the floor shook with applauses—all the “ SUPE- 
RIOR INTELLIGENTS” entered. The President ad- 
vanced to the chair— High on a throne” sat the mighty 
soul, in little body pent. He arose—awful moment— 
the whole room, anxious to hear the orator, was 


« Still ———— 
—— as deep-plotling friends.” 
Alex. the Great. 


Conceive the disappointment—he only, read the requisi- 
tion; but, to make amends, he read the Prospectus,” 
and a precious one it was; I only wish you had room for 
itatlength. In order just/y to appreciate its value, I shall 
here introduce a short analysis of it. | 
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«* PROSPECTUS.” 


Ist. Para. ‘‘ The vast importance of commerce. and manufac. 
tures to the welfare of the country call for ‘some plan by which 
they may be fairly appreciated.” 

2d. ‘* The middle classes have an interest in the commercial 
prosperity of the country ;" but the legislature are a set of ignos 
grant persons, who ‘‘ cannot be expected to possess any know. 
jJedge of trade,”’ or feel any concern in its prosperity. 

3d and 4th. ‘ The landed, the shipping, and other interests, 
have their advocates in Parliament,” to direct the proceedings of 
the legislature to (heir particular case ; and, therefore, ‘‘ the ma- 
nufacturers should have their advocate, and establish a lond of 
union,” to overpower the legislature, by exerting its influence, 
whenever such advocates may think proper. 

5th, Complimentary to the town—** unquestionably one of the 
most important districts in the kingdom.” 

Oth. (Very remarkable, and quite in unison with the second) 
‘“ Happily the members of both Houses of Parliament have 
recently evinced a great desire justly to appreciate the relations of 
commerce,” and have found out, ‘* that the diffusion of the coms 
mercial spirit has been most instrumental in advancing the national 
welfare.” 

(Interesting discovery, quite new and original.) 

7th. «* All these considerations forcibly point out the propriety 
of forming a society, composed of the most intelligent merchants, 
Ac. to act as a medium” against ministers, ‘* and to co-operate, 
with other parts of the kingdom," in the same patuotic design 
of opposing the legislature. 

Sth. ‘‘ The institution will be no less advantageous to govern- 
ment” (inasmuch as an open enenyy is better than a concealed 
one) as *‘ beneficial to the community,” by ensuring the interests 
of the latter from the aforesaid ignorance of the legislature. 


Such is the substance of the “ Prospectus” (what a 
prospect for the ministry, Mr. Sat.!) which those present 
received with the utmost cordiality ; for they were all 
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intelligent persons’’—so said the President—and no one 
could be so rude as to contradict him. 

Resolutions, in unison with the “ Prospectus” were 
read.—I trembled every moment, to think what was to be 
the criterion by which to know in a moment who were 
“the Intelligents.” At length, Mr. Sat. I did discover 
what constituted an “ intelligent person.” 

As I was puzzled, Mr. Sat. suppose you hammer your 
brains a little, and endeavour to guess by what sign (and 
an infallible one it is, I assure you) a man will be disco- 
vered to be an “ intelligent manufacture*.” 

You may knock at your head, Mr. Sat. but there is no- 
thing in it, you will never guess; I will take compassion 
upon you, and not detain you any longer. ‘This interest- 
ing discovery was reserved for the wise men of modern 
times; it is——it is——to give a GUINEA annually to 
this Society! 

Gods! what a relief tomy anxiety was this announce- 
ment. So determined are our townsmen to make “ intel- 
ligent persons,” that a piece of rag, and a workhouse 
token *, are received as the representative of that long-lost 
curiosity, aGENUINE GUINEA! 

Well, Sir, the resolutions passed unanimously, with the 
exception of one, viz. “ appointing the committee.” The 
gentleman who seconded ad the resolutions, begged leave 
40 oppose one—he wished “ that the Provisional Committee, 
which was appointed at that time, should not Le a com- 
mittee to act or do any thing more than merely to call a 
meeting of the subscribers at the end of acertain period ; 
an this he enforced with arguments suited to the méri- 


dian of * intelligent persons:” “ for,’ says the gentle- 





* The Overscers of the Poor issue small tokens, which are taken as 6 
shilling, 
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man, “‘ the Parliament is now going to be prorogued, and 
I do not conceive it likely that our commerce will haye 
any thing to do until Parliament meet again, when of 


‘course our Committee can oppose them on every occasion,” 


This speech called down thunders of applause, as it was 
thought fully to express-the principles upon which the 
society was formed; but, lest they should not be suffici. 
ently apparent, the * Oracle” arose and spoke thus : 

‘‘] must disagree with the worthy gentleman who has 
just sat down, for although Parliament do not meet, we 
well know that the Executive frequently do such acts a 
areextremely detrimental to us—(Applauses): I therefore, 
Sir, hope that the committee twill be a committee to all in- 
tents and purposes, and I am sure every one in this room 
will agree with me.” (Applauses, and passed by acclama 
tions.) ] 

Mr. Sat. you will by this time have perceived, that] 
found myself in the Parliament of all the Talents, and of 
course felt myself out of my place : I was at a loss whether 
it were better to stay, or quit the room; but when the 
thanks of the “ Intelligents” were voted to the supreme 
** Intelligent,” sheets of paper were handed round for sub- 
scriptions. Although so trifling a sum was requested to at. 
tain so glorious a title, yet the manceuvre had a strange 
effect; the room was cleared in an instant; all felt “ that 
dinner was waiting for them at home; they could not pos 
sibly stop a moment longer.” 

The above were the proceedings of the first Sessions of 
the Parliament of Intelligeuts ; and I conceive fully justify 
my motto. If you think them worthy of insertion, they 
may possibly be useful as a beacon to the ministers, ora 
guide to the opposition. 

When the next Session commences, which will be be- 
fore the “ [mperials” meet, I will not fail recording the 
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steps taken by the “ Parliament of Intelligents.” ¥ flatter 
myself they will be acceptable to your readers; opposition 
to the reégning powers being your rule for pabtication, and 
the sole cause of the appointment of the “ BRUM. 
WYCHAM CHAMBER OF INTELLIGENTS.” 
Your obedient Servant, 
An Ogserver, 
July 23, 2813. 


—_<{>—- 


The Deatit an@ Burtar of Wirttam Hurt-(ington), 
Sinner Saved £ 





With false feign'd zeal an ipjur'd ——defend, 
Aad use his name fur some base private end, 
CrUCRIL2. 





Tut termination of the mortal career of this fanatie and 
hypocrite, ig au eyent that eannot be passed over unno- 
ticed in a work of which many 2 page bas been most use- 
fully devoted to the exposure of the follies, the licentious- 
ness, the crimes, and the infamy of that gang of drivellers, 
or rogues, of wlrom this dead wretch was the leader, 
lrom the circumstances attending his last moments, our 
opinion of him has been staggered, aud we are at some 
Joss to decide upon his real character. Before, we cou- 
sidered him to be a cunning, selfish, lying hypocrite only; 
now, we are not sure whether, by 2 lang course of deceiv- 
jng others, be did not at last succeed in cheating, himself, 
and absolutely become a believer in some of those falla- 
cies which at first be only feigned. Certain it is, thatif 
not altogether denying the existence of a future state, or 
feartess of it, and resolved, like other scoundrels, to ig 
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_game,or really become in part a convert to his own impo. 


sitions, he quitted this world in as bold and blasphemous 


"astyle as any Abershaw that ever graced a gallows. . 


As the founder of a sect of weak or wicked enthusiasts, 


“Familiar with every vice, and deeming themselves safe in 


the commission of every crime, from an idiotic conviction 
(arising out of a misinterpretation of the Scripture) that 
they are of the Elect of God, this man deserves from us a 
memorial. Who shall succeed to his vacant chair is yet 
unknown; we scarcely think he has left a worthy succes. 
sor behind; one who, to an early life of debauchery, has 
added a middle age of profanity and deception, and is, 


from his ignorance, brutality, fanaticism, subtilty, care. 


lessness of man, and fearlessness of God, every way quali- 
fied to supply the place of this Cobbett of religion. It is, 
indeed, a-happy circumstance, that this fellow has not, in 
his vicious and iniquitous career, made any proselyte who 
is likely to perpetuate his infamous doctrines, and conti. 
nue to mislead and defraud the senseless, ill-informed, 
“weak, and superstitious. 

Hunt, alias Huntington, was a native of the Wild of 
“Kent, and the son of parents in the very lowest grade of 
“Yife. In his boyhood he pased through the various de 
grees of turnspit, shoeblack, errand boy, &c. &c. till, hav 
“Ing become the father of an illegitimate child, he fled from 
“his ‘home, left his offspring to parochial charity, and its 


_ “mother to infamy and distress, while himself, with the ad- 


‘dition of ington to his ‘name, went in pursuit-of new mise 
‘ Chiefs and rascalities. | 
At Mortlake, in Surrey, having married a woman of his 
“own stamp, he was (as he informs us, in that villanous 
~€ompound of impiety and absurdity, The Bank of Faith) 
‘first brought “ experimentally” to know God, and began to 
7. tits Bross and notorious impostures by pretending 
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toa Divine Intercourse. From Mortlake, he passed to 
Ewell, still subsisting on his pious frauds when he could, 
and on unwilling labour when his ingenuity failed him, or 
he did not meet with those credulous enough to be duped ; 
and from Ewell, where he had rendered himself ob- 
noxious by the practice of his knaveries, he was driven t6 
Thames Ditton,.where he for some time earned the bread 
of honest industry by the laborious occupation of coal- 
heaving. ‘This, though the most virtuous part of his life, 
he never could remember without breathing forth curses; 
and the spirit of insatiable malice and revenge, with 
which he consigns Thames Ditton to everlasting reproba- 
tion, in his history of himself, is one of the most appro- 
priate proofs we can adduce of the horrible malignity and 
unchristian nature of the low and detestable tenets, by 
the promulgation of which he succeeded in gulling the 
multitude, and acquiring great wealth at the expense of 
the senseless. At Thames Ditton he pretended to have 
had a call, not in the common and spiritual sense in 
which less daring impostors and fanatics generally pretend 
to be enlisted under heavenly banners, but an actual 
intercourse with the ALMIGHTY, by whom this blas- 
phemous wretch tells us he was addressed in these words, 
pronounced in a very shrill distinct voice, ‘* Son of Man! 
Son of Man! prophesy ; Son of Man! prophecy!” To 
which this coal-heaving ruffian says, he answered, “ Lord / 
What shall I prophesy ?” when GOD again answered him, 
“ Prophesy unto the thick boughs!” which he interpreted, 
“ Multitude of People;” and upon the strength of this 
impudent invention, came to the metropolis, and com- 
menced his labours in that fertile field for the exertions of 
swindlers of every kind. 
After reciting this shocking story, we have scarcely 
patience to proceed to say, that the blasphemer, who 
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’ dared so resort to these means, experienced in success 
the truth of his anticipations, that there was no forgery 3 
Or falsehood too offensive to sense, morality, and religion, 
that might not be employed to advantage upon a part of the 
mass of rayless ignorance and brutal stupidity with which 
London abounds. He contrived to open a large chapel, 
and, addressing himself to the capacities of the most illi- 
terate and uninformed, soon procured a number of 
hearers; from whose scanty earnings he contrived, by 

every species of holy imposition, to wring ont a handsome 

income for himself. That Bible, which he literal/y could 

not read, he took upon him to expound; and, -lamen. 

table to be told iu this era of the world, there were mahy 

persons, even of decent rank in life, who allowed them. 
selves to be made the tools of this unprincipled knave, 
To enter into any detail of his various lies and frauds 
would extend this article far beyond our limits (many of 
them are to be found preperly recorded in* antecedent 
numbers of the Satirist): suffice it to say, that he rose 
from poverty to wealth; made a traffic of religion; built 
chapel afier chapel; and, finally, a a few years before his 
death, married the wealthy widow of a city baronet (Lady . 
Saunderson), and kept his carriage. By this crazy per- 
gonage he bas no family; but left some children, out of 
thirteen he had by his first wife. He neglected, or rather 
refused, to sign his will, and has thus left these beings 
dependant upon precarious circumstances ; thus closing 
his life by an act like that by which he began it, deserting 
* those whom he was bound to foster and protect. 

The following scandalous, profane, and impious epitaph 
has been suffered to be inscribed upon his tomb-stone, as 
if to perpetuate his infamous history, and to insult com- 
* mon. sense,-and decency, and feeling, and religion, a 
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much after death as he had done during life. It was 
written by himself a short time before he rendered his soul 
to a more awful account. 


“ Here Lres 
THE COAL-HEAVER, 


Who departed this life July 1, 1813, in the 60th gear of 
his age; 


BELOVED OF HIS GOD, 
bat Abherred of Men. 


The omniscient Judge, at the Grand Assize, shall ratify 
and confirm this, to the confusion of many thousands; for 
England and ite Metropolis shall know, that there bath 
been a Propnet among them! W. ff, S.S.” (i. e. Wm. 

Hunt-(ington ), Sinner Saved.) 


To this composition, in which the gross affront and in- 
dignity offered to God is too closely allied to its folly 
and insanity to permit of our entering into satirical or 
ludicrous remarks, we shall add nothing. If those who 
may read this article are not convinced, from its bate 
perusal, of that truth which we could wish to enforce upon 
their minds, we are sure all reasoning would be thrown 
away upon their impervious understandings. “Fhey are 
fit to join the congregation of that abominable sect this 
rude monster established ; to cant forth impious addresses 
to Heaven; to think every earthly crime sanctified by a 
pretended faith; and, while they five in defiance of every 
moral duty and obligation, call themselves Christians, and 
partake of the dissolute and licentidus love-feasts of these 
fanatics, and, dying, rush into the présence of their Maker 
with blasphemy similarly desperate (6 that of their pastor. 
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SCANDALUM MAGNATUM, 


. With hornm-handled kaif, 


T @ kill a tender lamb as dead as mutton. 
Resecren Apphrtss, 


eel 


“ A smort time back (say the newspapers, and newspa- 
pers never say the thing which is not) Lady H. gave a ball 
and supper. Among the company were Lord B——n, 
Lady WwW , and Lady C. L——b. Lord B. it 
would appear, is a favourite with the latter Lady; on this 
occasion, however, he seemed to lavish his attention on 
another fair object. ‘This preference so enraged Lady 





C. L, that, in a paroxysm of jealousy, she took up a dessert 
knife and stabbed herself. The gay circle was, of course, 
immediately plunged in confusion and dismay, which, 
however, was soon succeeded by levity and scandal. 
The general cry for medical assistance was for Lady 
W——d; Lady W d!!! And why ? because 
it was said, that, early after her marriage, Lady W——— 
also took a similar liberty with her pérson for a similar 
cause, and was, therefore, considered to have learned from 
experience the most efficacious remedy for the complaint. 
It was also whispered that the Lady’s husband had most. 
to grieve, that the attempt had not fully succeeded, Lady, ' 
C. L, is still living,” 

The poet has told us how. “Ladies wish to be who love 
their Lords;” but this is the first public demonstration in 
our times to show us how _Ladies y wish to be whe. love, 
not their own, but other’s Lords. “ Better be with the | 
dead than thus,” cried the jealous fair; and, casting a lan- 
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guishing look at Lord B--—, who, Heaven knows, is 
moredike Pan than-Apollo,she whipt up-as- pretty-a little 
dessert knife as a Lady could desire. to commit suicide 


with, 


And stuck it if Rér wizzand. 
“"? 


_ The desperate Lady was carried out of the room, and 
the affair endeavoured, to be hushed up, A thousand 
stories have been inyented to cover this shameful and scan- 
dalous ebullition of female disappointment—this frenzy, 
disgraceful to any woman, but tenfold disgraceful to.a 
woman of rank, and a married one too. It has been said, 
that she cut her neck in taking medicine—Ah! what me- 
dicine can be administered to a mind diseased ; and again, 
that she met with an accident from a broken glass—a 
glass brittle as her fame, and broken as her character, 
But the fact is too notorious for concealment or disguise, 
Infamy and ruin, in a moral country, would be the cone 
sequence of a wedded female’s stabbing herself fer.love 
of a man, not herhusbaud, How such actions would be 
viewed in the polished society of England, should. they 
ever occur in that country (for we suppose the event 
stated in the newspapers, though no local habitation or 
date is assigned to it, must have happened long ago among 
the Hottentots, before they were so much enlightened as 
they now are), it is impossible to imagine ; for, with all 
‘their virtues, there is a wonderful and lamentable laxity of 
habit creeping up among the higher, or rather the more 
fashionable, ordets of the. community. May we hope, 
‘that the melancholy example of ‘this Aftican Slave (to vice) 
may have the effect of warning our ‘fair and chaste. cour- 
trywomen, how dangerous it is to give way to licentiows 
‘desires and unruly passions. - Shamé in this'world, and 
perdition in the next, are the isévitable tonséquénces! * 
Momus Sqwargrtors. 
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THE TWO IMMORTAL MONUMENTS, 


Nap the Corsican, and Sam the Brewer: 


Wuew men do any thing for which they merit to be im. 
mortalized, how superior is he whaallows others to erect 
lis monument, to him who erects his own! In this respect, 
Sam the Brewer has the advantage of Nap the Corsican, 
‘But again, as Sam had a control over the funds applied to 
thiié purpose, and as those who proposed the matter are 
his amderlings or syeophants, the balance comes about 
again alittle in favour of Nap, and it may be argued, that 
it is more manly and open to do the thing at once by the 
fiat of his will, than in consequence of a mock addréss 
from his senate, or tools of any kind. To this again it 
may be urged, that, at least, decency is more consulted fn 
the latter way, though it certainly is not so candid and 
bold. But, stand the dispute how it may, true it.is, and 
of: verity, that Nap the Corsican has, of his own accord 
atid by his own ipse divit, ordered his immortalizer to be 

erected,” while Sam the Brewer has | 


With his left heel insidionsly aside 
Provok'd the caper—— 


and by indirect means accomplished the same object 
‘Fhesum and substance of the story sequitur. In France 
pha mbites i is carried thus: ig 
wot _ . IMPERIAL DECREB. ty el 
_~Yn our Imperial Camp of Klein, Baschwita, upon the field of 
-battle, at Waortchen, the 22d May, 1€13, at four o’clock-in the 
motning. < c 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, &e. &e. We have decreed 


and do decree, ‘as follows !—+ > ~~ ° 
1.—A monument shall be erected upon pie end: 
Upon the front of this monument, which will look towards Ratis, 
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shall be inscribed the names of all our cantons of departments on 
this side the Alps. Upon the front, looking towards Milan, shall 
be engraved the names of ‘alt our cantons-of departments: beyond 
the Alps, and of our Kingdom of Italy. : 

On the most conspicuous part of the monument shall be en- 
graved the following inscription :— 

« The Emperor Napoleon, upon the field of battle of Wurt- 
chen, ordered the erection of this monument, as a proof of his 
gratitude to his people of France and Italy, and to transmit to the . 
most distant posterity the remembrance of that celebrated epoch, . 
when in three months 1,200,000 men ran to arms, to insure the 
integrity of the empire of his allies.” 


(Signed) By. the Emperor NaPorzon. 


In England the matter is done thus :— 


At a GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the DRURY LANE 
COMPANY of PROPRIETORS, held at the Crown and. Anchor 
Tavern, 


Sumuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. in the Chair ; 


The report of the Committeé of their proceedings up to the 6th 
of July, 1813, was read, including a statement of the monies re« 
ceived and expended in satisfaction of ¢elaims, the building of the 
Theatre, &c. ; to which was subjoined a report of the Sub-commit- 
tee of Management, of the income, expenditure, and transactions 
of the late season of theatrical performance. 

_ Upon the report being read, the following resolutions were una 
nimously adopted :— | 

Resolved —That the General Assembly do approve the report 
presented by the Committee this day to the General Assembly, in- 
cluding the report of the Sub-committee of Management to the 
said Committee ; and that they do ratify and confirm all the acts 
done by the said Committee and Sub-committee, i in the Manage- 
ment of the concerns of the Theatre, as stated in the reports and_ 
Papers annexed thereto. ._ .- 

Resolved—That thie Consmittee be requested to publish, far the 
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use of the proprictors, so much of the said report as they miry deem 
' Resolved—That the thanks of the General Assembly be given 
to the Committee for their great exertions. 
‘ Resolved—That the thanks of the General Asseindly be given to 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq. for his able and indefatigable exertions. 
Mr. Whitbread having retired, Peter Moore, Esq. M. P. was 
called to the chair; when the following resolations were una. 
nimously adopted :— 
Resolved—Thait Mr. Whitbread be requested to sit to Mr, 
Noiekens, for a Bust, to be placed in a conspicuous part of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and that the expenses of the same be paid out of the 


Sunds of the Theatre. 
Resolved—That a duplicate of the Bust be made at the expense 
of the company, and presented to Lady Biewabeth Whitbread, in 


the name vf the proprietors, 
- Resolved—That Lord Holland be requested to superintend the 


aanedion of the work, and write an appropriate inscription. 
C, W. Warp, Secretary. 


Precious flummery this no doubt! The good flat in- 
telligent phiz of the patriotic manager will make a-noble 
ornament for any “‘ conspicuous part” of the theatre: but 
why insult his wife with a marble duplicate of her hard 
husband? Can she require any thing of ‘the kind to 
remind her of her inflexible lord and master? Avd Lord 
Holland too, that man of taste and virt#, what has he 
done to incur the punishment of being compelled to 
superintend the execution of his friend? Surely these are 
refinements in cruelty than none but barbarians could 
have invented; they must have been stolen out of sopie 
tragedy by Arnold, Raymond, and Co. As for Nolekens, 
his vase is hopeless—to cut out and carve the counte- 
nance of Sam Whitbread in solid stone, is too much for 
even.a.sculptor’s patience-or nerves. If he does not lay 
desperate hands upon himself in the midst of his labour, 
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but, on the contrary, should he be able to survive and 
absolutely finish thig job, he may be hailed indeed as the 
greatest prodigy of an artist in the whole world! Well 
may he exclaim, as he raises it on the back of one of the 
stage monsters which now carries the patent lamps (lamps 
rendered no longer necessary from the placing of this 
great light in their stead)— 


Exégi monumentum ere perrennius ; 


and go home and rest contented with his fame—which shall 
be admired when Drury Lane (or, as the second chairman of 
this meeting would say, when time itself) shall be no 
more ! 

As for Nap’s monument; if Mount Cenes should be 
good and kind enough to remain stationary, and not move 
out of the French territorities (which wonderful Jusus 
nature it is apprehended may take place); if the mountain 
should not go to Mahomet, why it is probable that Ma» 
homet must go to the mountain, and the Imperial Decree 
be carried inte effect, aud the lie with which the inscrip- 
tion on the “conspicuous part” (for our committee only 
copied the language and style of the great Emperor) of 
the erection, concludes, descend to posterity as the me- 
morial—that the rufian and murderer who wrote it was 
as base and infamous as he was blood-thirsty and diabo- 
lical. 

The unity of design in these two works; the curious 
coincidence between the usurper of France and the mapa- 
ger of Drury; the exact falling into the same footsteps 
between these mock sovereigns which we have before 
this noticed in the Satirist, rendered this new proof of 
similarity of soul very striking in our eyes.. Like twins, 
the desires, the designs, the feelings, the-——— (but we will 
carry the parallel no further), of these mighty potentates 
seem to accord with a harmony supernatural, Heaven 
mend them! They are a precious pair. 
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CATHOLIC BOARD, AND IRISH COUNSELLORS, 


—_—— 


Hibernia fam'd, "bove every other grace, 
For matchless intrepidity of face. 


Turs subject has dwelt much upon our minds, yet, when 
we come to it, it seems too serious for satire, and desery. 
jng notice of a very different kind. Happily, however, 
for ourselves and for our readers, it comes before us, 
having waited for the further developement of the schemes 
of the Catholic Board, when we are so pressed for room 
and time, that we cannot treat it gravely if we would, and 
are constrained either to abandon the topic entirely, which 
our sense of duty forbids, or, satisfied with throwing 
together the few loose observations which press most 
forcible upon us, even at a hasty glance at the inauspi- 
‘cious and abominable conspiracy which is, not hatching, 
but is matured by traitors in the Sister Island. 

A gang of rebel) scoundrels, led by thankless priests and 
beggarly barristers—an aggregated mob of fools nursed 
into treason by seditious plotters, haying, with the casuis- 
try and cunning which belongs to the two classes of their 
infamous instigators, evaded laws mildly enforced, now 
throw off the mask boldly, and proclaim aloud what they 
are, and what are their views. Under the title of The 
Catholic Board, a parcel of unprincipled demagogues have 
carried on their practices, till they imagine them to be s9 
matured as to bid defiance to the wholesome curb of 
legal authority. They were before, indeed, wont to 
threaten, but it was in a general way; now they specify 
what they will do, and dare to say, that the majority of 
the people of Ireland will rather obey their injunctions 
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than the established government; that they, forsooth, 
will: put down whatever they dislike; -that.they have 
plans in embryo to crush whoever incurs their resentment ; 
and, in fine, that they are the ruling power in the couns- 
try. Surely then it is time for that which we hold and 
consider to be the governing principle to measure its 
strength against these braggarts, that the nation may know 
which are the strongest. Surely, it is full time that ‘this 
junta of t should be put down: or are they to be 
permitted to perfect their work without let or hindrance? 
Are they, without molestation, to be suffered to debauch 
Jreland, and alienate her affections from the constitution, 
to fix them on its enemies? and, when they have accom. 
plished this fatal measure, to turn them round to foreign 
lands, and sow the baleful seeds of disunion between 
Great Britain and the world? Is-this the picture of ima- 
gination ? 





“ A resolution to the following effect has been adopted by an 
aggregate meeting of the Catholics in Dublin:—* That it be onr 
instruction to the Catholic Board, to consider of the constitutional 
fitoess and propriety of sending an earnest and pressing memorial 
to the Spanish Cortes, stating to them the enslaved and depressed 
state of their fellow Catholics in Ireland, with respect to their ex- 
clusion, on the score of their religion, from the benefits of the 
British Constitution, and imploring their favourable intercession 
with their ally, our most gracious Sovereign,” 


Who can be blind to the object of this measure, or-to 
any of the objects of this obnoxious and lawless assembly ? 
‘Under pretence of preparing petitions, to what extent of 
legislation have they arrived, not only claiming dominion 
over Ireland, but sending their ambassadors to foreign 
parts to treat with foreign powers upon questions hostile 
to their own government, If this-can be done, the laws 
. are defective, and strong: measures must and ought to be 
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adopted, to put an end to these proceedings, and to queR 
these disjoyal agitators. Better come the struggle now 
than hereafter; struggle we say, though in our conscience 
we believe there would be none; for, with all their bluse ' 
tering consequence, we know that these mischievous rep. 
tiles possess no real hold on the popular mind in Lreland, 


' Borsee only what a wretched gang of miscreants they are: 


the Seullys, the O’Connells, the Finns, the Finlays, the 
©’Gormans, the Dromgooles, and the whole race of empty 
preters, or rancorous incendiaries, whose endeavours are 
incessantly directed to stir up the flame of civil war in the 
unliappy land cursed by being the soil of their birth, 
The people of England do not know what a set of mise. 
rable puny fellows these Irish giants are! ‘Take up an 
Irish newspaper, and it is full of them—this is the source 
of their assumed potency. Having the direction, under 
the pay of Buonaparte, of a number of seditious and dis 
loyal Journals, these heroes of the Gad take care that 
nothing their oratory produces should be lost to the 
press; and the admirable speeches of counsellors A. B. C, 
or D. are as admirably reported for the Dublin Evening 
Post, the Cork Mercantile Chronicle, the Kilkenny or 
the Belfast Chronicles, by the said counselors A. B. C. D.; 
and thus the land is filled with their fame: and from 
the echoes of their own voices they deceive themselves 
into the notion that the island rings with their names, and 
that they are as strong as they are loud, as great as they 
are noisy, as powerful as they are violent, and as capable 
of evil: as they are inclined to execute it. Asa proof of 
their insignificance, it is not necessary to go further 
than to Counsellor Phillips the present tongue of their 
trump, and it wil} be easy to know, how utterly contempt 
ble that faction must be which can bow the knee to 
such a ealf as this, and hail him as their leading idol.— 
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This pretty young man, of whom.we know..something 
from his having passed several yeags in London as a news- 
paper reporter, having puffed himself into a little noto- 
riety upon the score of his publishing-# ticentious novel, 
dedicated to a —, thought it high time to return to 
Dublin, to figure away among his countrymen. To 
Dublin accordingly ne went, and, devoting bis slender 
talents to the basest purposes, under the appellation of a 
Protestant, was received by the Catholic demagogues 
with all the honours due to an unprincipled apostate. 
Living on his own panegyries, and the eulogies of a set of 
spouters, whose trade is most reciprocally to bespatter 
each other with fulsome praise, this very silly lad, with- 
out pretensions to talents beyond the commen coxcombry 
of an Irish university education, is yet possessed of a suf= ° 
- ficient superiority to constitute him a leading and a bril- 
liant light among these geniuses and luminaries of imtel- 
lect and eloquence, who lead the Catholico—as they 
bay. 





Ex une disce omnes- 
What a contemptible set of scoundrels must they be ! 


As we shall probably have to return to this subject, we 
now willingly take our leave of it, with expressing a most 
sincere hope that the arm of authority will be raised to 
smite to the ground these envenomed wretches, whose 
proposed application to the Cortes we can view in no 
other light than an oper breach of allegiance and act of 
treason, 































‘THE MOON. 


(To be continued Monthly.) 


THE BLUSH. 


A Tale (of a Lass}—Alas ! too true, 


How sweet "tis to view when we ravish a kiss 
From the lips of the maid we adore, — 

The Blush which reminds us of something amiss, 
And seems to say, “ Do so no more,” 


The Blush, when by rouge or vermilion acquir’d, 
Is at best but a queer kind of thing, 

But rea/ each breast must with transport be fir’d, 
And real’s the Blush that I sing. 


As lately fair Chloe, indulging in chat, 
Was carelessly sipping her tea; 

Now talking of this thing, and laughing at that, 
In the height of good humour and glee; 


Unconscious the fair somehow chane’d to incur, 
What a little that moment perplex’d her, 


Of a kiss the soft penalty, ere she could stir 
From the man (’twas myself) who sat next her. 
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Not a moment I lost, as no doubt you will guess, 
But hasten’d the law to enforce ; 

She struggled and squeak’d—could a maid well do less ? 
She blush’d—’twas a matter of course, 


This at least was the view which I took of the case; 
But the Blush was continued so Jong, 

That alarm’d, while I steadfastly gaz’d on her face, 
I trembled lest something was wrong. 


One moment of doubt and of hope too bereav’d, 
With horror I saw, dread mishap! 
Half her head, through the shock she from me had 
receiv'd, 
Had, alas! tumbled into her lap. 


For the hair which adorn’d Chloe’s beautiful brow, 
Was somehow not well fasten’d on, 

And from my fond arms, when I let the maid go, 
The whole of her front curls were gone. 


What pain I endur’d those who boast hearts can feel, 
Unless they’re as hard as a rock ; 

Poor Chloe, kind soul! the mishap to conceal, 
Would have pardon’d a “ Rape—of the Lock.” 


But, alas! this I could not conftive to effect, 
In vain I the gods call’d on earth; 

All deaf to my prayers they ne’er came to protect 
The fair from the company’s mirth. 


Yet, Chloe, despair not—your front mount again, 
Nor heed the misfortune a rush ; : 

What of beauty you lost in that moment of pain, 
With your hair, was madeup by the Blush. 

YOL, X11%, x 
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How sweet ’tis to view, when we ravish a kiss 
From the lips of the maid we adore, 
- The Blush which reminds us of something amiss, 
And seems to say, *‘ Do so no more.” 


To Miss S. Boortn. 


Ox Booth! as an actress thou'lt ne'er be first rate ; 
- [ll tell thee the reason, and tell ’t to a tittle: 
For characters little, thy mind is too great; 
For characters great, thy body ’s too little. 
J. H. 


A GOOD EXCUSE. 


A Gentieman, furious with anger and hunger, 
Thus address’d an itinerant Irish fishmonger : 
* You knavish infernal impostor! pray how 

_ Could you sell me such fish as T paid for just now ? 
Why, d——pn it, you rascal! they stink like the devil!” 
Says Paddy, “ Your honour, that’s not very civil; 
Whate'er be the mack’rel, ’tis surely a shame 
To blame me, when none but yourself are to blame ; 
Before your own door you allow’d me to cry em 


Five days, Sir, before you thought vital to buy ’em.” 
J. H, 


To the Erectors of W—StM—XSTER, 


Two Representatives so meet — 
To do your work must surely charm ye; 
For C——e libels our brave Fleet, , 
While B——tt libels our brave Army ! 


© 
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AMERICAN DIVORCES, 


Tue summary mode of ebtaining divorces in the United 
States may be gathered from the following extract from a 
newspaper of that country. The defendant (husband), 
being cited to appear for three several weeks, and failing 
to obey the summons, Mrs. Nancy Fanning was of course 
decreed by the justices to be again Miss Nancy Coffin, 
and at liberty to choose a more constant and continent 
swain as a partner for life, 


To the Honourable the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
begun and holden at Boston, within and for the County of 
Suffolk, on the second Tuesday of March, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen. 


Humacy sheweth, Nancy Fanning, of Nantucket, in the county 
of Nantucket, and the wife of John C. Fanning, of said Nane 
tucket, Mariner, that the said Nancy, by the name of Nancy 
Coffin, intermarried with the said John on the twenty-sixth day 
of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and two, according to the laws of this Commonwealth, 
and by said laws and his marriage-covenants the said John became 
obliged to be faithful and true to the bed of said Nancy, and not 
to commit the crime of adultery. Yet the said John, regardless 
of the laws and his marriage vows, between the latter part of 
August, and the twentieth of October, ip the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and nine, on divers days and times, 
within the time aforesaid, at sea, and during a passage in the brig 
named the Hannah, from London to New York, did commit the 
crime of adultery with one Sarah Melsup. And the said Jobn 
hath thereby broken his marriage covenants, and destroyed the 
happinesss of said Nancy, whereupon a right accrues to the said 
Nancy to be loosed from the bonds of Matrimony with the said 
John. Wherefore the said Nancy prays this honourable Court, 
that she may be divorced from the said bonds. 

NANCY FANNING, 
A true Copy—Aitest, WM. TUDOR, Cterk. 
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Dr. Harrincton’s Remark on hearing his‘divine ELOJ 
sung by Caravani, Bettamy, and VauGuan, at the 
Abbey Church, Bath, during the last Musical Festival, 


“My Exov’s murder!” the composer cried; 

“ Murder’d! Oh, no!” enraptur'd tongues replied, 
“ Murder’d, I say;—so exquisite the strain, 

It will not—cannot ever live again.” 


On the Same. 


Murder’s foul charge each auditor refuted ; 
It was a /egal death—completely executed, 





Ever anxious to foster real poetical genius, we have the 
highest delight in submitting the following admirable 
communication to the Public. 

SiR, 

As your readiness és to insert any thing that 
meets your approbation, or worthy the attention of your 
readers, should the enclosed trifle be favoured with the 
former, you will much oblige me by inserting it in your 
entertaining Magazine, 

Yours, &c. 


July 16th, 1813. A Constant Reaper. 


ELOGIUM 


On the date Victory of Vittoria, June 21st. 


Now Britain's courage to Spain more laurels yield, 
Whilst Wellington’s name flies through Vittoria’s field, 
And, raising a dread on all th’ insniting foe, 

Our banners still through Spain with victory blow; 
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Spreads a glowing hue, and sets the country free, 
Whence freedom has fled from Gallic tyranny ; 
Thus liberty blended in the British crest, 

Which enthnsiasm fires in the soldier’s breast ; 
And with their wonted valour they now display 
Those heighten’d honours won in Marlborough’s day, 
To regain liberty has been England’s pride, 

And in such claim th’ Almighty is on our side; 
And may we e’er with such patriotic zeal, 
Warmly in our hearts protect a country’s weal ; 
Triumph on tyrants and all their baneful band, 
And firmly in that glorious cause to stand ; 

All their base laws by victory to subdue, 

And, with freedom blest *, the country to renew; 
Whilst Vittoria adds to Britain’s rolls of fame, 
And lasting honours to brave Wellesley’s name. 


T. W. &. 





INTERCEPTED LETTER!! 
From King Joseru to the Empress Recent of Franee, 


From under the Shude of a Walnut-Tree, 
June 23, 1813. 


Iris with the greatest concern that I inform your Impe- 
rial Majesty, that the excessive heat we have experienced 
for some time past has produced in my army the same 
effects as the cold of Moscow produced in November last 
in the unconquerable army of my magnanimous and in- 
vincible brother. ‘To give your Imperial Majesty an idea 
of the most fatal consequences of this burning season, let 
me assure you, on my royal word, that in less than four 
hours, nearly 18,000 of my soldiers were dried up like 
tinder, whilst I was reviewing them on the plains of Vit- 


— 
. 





* Blest freedom. 
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toria; 415 waggons of provisions were consumed; the 
cash melted in our military chest; one hundred and fifty- 
one pieces of cannon turned into dust; and the very Baton 
of Marshal Jourdan evaporated. I have avoided dissolu- 
tion by the swiftness of my horse, which assisted me 
with the same velocity as the sledge of Smolensko assist- 
ed your Imperial Spouse, my brother, to fly from the boe 


reale regions of Russia into your Imperial arms, 
Yours, in haste, 
I the King. 


P.S. I have lost every piece I had, of artillery, of money, 
and of ——. Pray send me a supply of the three, — 


THE LAST CANNON, 


Parody on the excellent Song of “ The Last Shilling,” by 
Mr. Dispry. 


As pensive King Josepu sat scratching his pate, 
His last cannon his notice came under, 

* That advent’rer,” he cried, “ might a fine tale relate, 
If words could take place of its thunder.” 

While he spoke, a strange sound from the howitzer burst, 
And awfully loud thus it run on: 

* Listen now, Mister Jue, lend your ear, or be curst, 
Pay attention to me thy last cannon, 


“With your brother I once Egypt's sands drench’d with 


blood ; 
Doom’d to this by my ruthless employer, 
In draining from pris’ners disarm’d, life’s warm flood, 
I charm’d the inhuman destroyer. 
The prowess of Britons soon made me their prey, 
And theirs, I the murd’rer began on . 
Directly to open, but he ran away, 
And for that time escap’d the last cannon. 
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# The trophy of conquest to Albion borne, 
I next saw that Isle fam’d in story, 

Which Neptune and Freedom combine to adorn, 
And raise to the summit of glory. 

Hence sent to assist in defending the weak, 
When your brother had Prussia a plan on, 

Her sons, in submission, were peace forc’d to seek, 
And the Tyrant gain’d me the last cannon, 


«To war against Russial next was led forth, 
And saw, could the sight fail to charm me? 
All blasted fell Tyranny’s schemes in the North, 
And stiff in the snow the Grand Army. 
Of three hundred thousand who then march’d to fight, 
Your brother now moves not one man on, 
Himself he but sav’d in disgrace, and by flight, 
Only followed by me thy last cannon. 


“ Thou thyself of the little wit, once thine, bereft, 
And half sear’d to death in thy flurry, 

Of one hundred and eighty guns, me only left, 
Must hence pack off soon, hurry, scurry ; 

For We_tincrTon comes here, to scatter like chaff, 
Your soldiers ;—their hides he will tan on, 

And catch you for a show—Oh, how then I shall laugh ! 
While he seizes on me thy last cannon. 


“If you now should escape, you must trot out of Spain, 
Then tie your neck up in a tether; 

Or in Prussia, with Nap, I shall meet you again, 
Aud blow both to the Devil together.” 

“ Never, never,” cried Joe, starting up from his sleep, 
“From this thou shalt not go a span on; 

l'll spike thee, by jingo! and bury thee deep, 

And away scamper from my last canpon.” © 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FIAT JUSTITIA! 


ee. Smee 


VAGARIES VINDICATED; or, HYPOCRITICK 
HYPERCRITICKS. A Poem, addressed to the Review. 
ers, by Georce Cotman the Younger. pp. 60, Price 


10s. 6d, 


Paice half a guinea!! Some writers, when bilious, are 
contented to vent their spleen for the pure relief of getting 
rid of so troublesome a companion; but our unworthy 
bard, by way of killing two birds with one stone, seems 
determined to vend the overflowings of his proud stomach, 
The work now before us is the testy ebullition of a sore 
mind, smarting under the lash of criticism, which it pre- 
tended and pretends to despise; writhing. under the tor- 
ture of inflictions which it is conscious are justly merited, 
The author well designates this very inferior poem, “ ela- 
borated couplets ;” for the angry passions seem to have 
usurped the seat of genius, and the consequence is, that 
we are pestered with the irritable spurtings of a diseased 
temper, instead of the humorous effusions.of George Cols 
man. 

In an advertisement prefixed to the work, the author 
informs, that chance had thrown in his way “ only four 
Reviews” of bis Vagaries, “which have (as. they call it) 
criticised” that production, Of these: four Reviews, the 
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Setirist and the Quarterly form the moiety (we know 
not which are the other two), and as the abuse of Mr, 
Coiman in his new publication is levelled indiscrimi- 
nately, we felt (hat we could not permit even one month 
to elapse without taking up the gauntlet he has so fear. 
lessiy and unfairly thrown down to us, 

«Texult not,” says he, ‘in their commendations; for I do 
not covet the praise of shadows, who are substantially Stupid... 
of vena! pertness, nor of tasteless pedantry.” 

« | hese three, however, pointedly condemn me for lines that 
tend to the inculcation of immorality.” 

“The fourth damns me in foto,”’ &c. 

‘‘Enough, Reviewers! Good bye, ye Tutncs !"" 

G. C, 

G. C. might fancy this to be all very indignant, digni- 
fied, and fine: for our own parts, we have no hesitation 
in stating, that it appears to us to be very silly and con- 
temptible. It is like the rage of a woman who has beén 
fretted till out of humour; or the half blubbering, half 
scolding ebullition of Master Slender, inthe Merry Wives 
of Windsor— 

“I'll make the best in Gloucestershire know on't; 
would I were hanged, la, else.” 

“I came yonder to Eton, tomarry Mistress Anne Page, 
and she’s a great lubberly boy, If it had not been i’ the 
church, | would have swinged him, or he-should have 
swinged me. IfI did not think it had been Anne Page, 
would I might never stir, and ‘tis a postmaster’s boy.” 

The Quarterly Review having incensed the bard, bis 
wrath and resentment are too fiery to allow justice to guide 
his pen, and he issues forth armed to run an tndistin- 
cuishing muck at all the Reviewers. Now, though we 
agree with him, that the criticism upon his Vagaries in 
that work was unmercifully severe, and (are moreover ot 
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opinion) that it was uncandid, in not allowing due praise 
to such merits as might have disarmed even predisposed 
hostility of malice, and softened the keenness of ranco- 
rous censure, yet we think Mr, Colman would have acted 
more wisely had he refrained from retorting at all, and, 
with infinitely greater regard to his fame and character. in 
every respect, had he refrained from retorting in the way 
he has done. 

As for the share the Satirist has in provoking this 
petulant and acrimonious tirade, it is very briefly to be 
explained; and, having executed that purpose, we shall 
proceed to review the poem, and inquire with what de. 
gree of justice Mr. Colman (who is so feelingly alive to 
unjust reproach himself) could dare to involve us in his 
vituperations, and, generally, how he has accomplished 
his idle and unworthy task. 

In our Review of the Poetical Vagaries (vide NumberI, 
of the New Series Satirist, pages 151 to 163) we were 
most lavish of commendation. Our temperament is such, 
that we are always disposed to laugh with the merry, to 
joke with the humorous, and enjoy all the little trea 
sures which wit pours forth in the various shapes of jest, 
pun, quibble, play on words, equivoque, &c. &c. and we 
were too much amused with these Vagaries to feel dis- 
posed to hypercriticism, or the invidious work of taking 
immaterial or peevish exceptions. We therefore bestow- 
ed our praises (whether the author value them or not we 
care not) liberally, and with a sparing hand and friendly 
pen hinted at, but did not specify, point out, or illustrate, 
indecent and immoral passages, which it would have been 
prudent in him to have expunged, rather than have es 
deavoured to excuse. In “ elaborating” this apology, he 
has referred to one line of Pope: we will direct him to 
two— 
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immodest words admit of no defence, 
, For waut of decency is want of sense. 


Feeling this strongly, after devoting many pages of the 





| Satirist to panegyric, which we thought deserved, we thus 
shortly summed up the objections which forcibly struck 
us as applicable to the Vagaries (pages 161—2). 
« We are sorry to add, that some of the brilliant ema- 
nations we are compelled to reject on account of their 
indecency. We are no fastidious critics to take alarm at 
q little slips, and wit with us will redeem from censure 
| double entendres of perhaps greater licence than is strictly 
‘ proper. But there are passages in this poem, in which 
) the warmth of Mr. Colman’s imagination has left his 
; judgment in the back ground, and shown him more 
{ merry than wise. After the pleasure we have received 
in the perusal of the Vagaries, we cannot bring ourselves to 
> execute very strict justice upon the offender; but most 
e earnestly recommend to him to make great alterations in 
, the morning address of the Lady to the Chieftain, the xiith 
5 verse, canto. ‘There are also some other Grostéretés 
. fs scattered through these pages, which it would be well to 
7 correct, If Mr.C. will look to pages 51, 58, 54, 57, &c. 
r &c. he will readily discover them.” 
c This mild reproof, or rather admonition, is the entire 
¢ crime by which we have drawn down upon ourselves the 
. weight of a proportion of these 60 pages of indifferent 
. poetry. 
y The Head and Front of our offending 
sy 


surely not of the heinous nature to be visited by so much 


: unqualified abuse, or the heavy infliction of some seven 
. hundred lines of inflamed and inflated doggrel. But to 
P the “ Vinpication,” which title, by the by, appears 
0 


to have been assumed merely for the sake of the allitere- 
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tion, for the poem is any thing rather than a vindication 
it is a confession, apology, or rataliation, but no vindicae 
tion. 

It sets out with an unlucky and inapplicable simile from 
the comedy of Love for Love, and endeavours to “ elabo- 
rate” a parallel! between Mrs. Frail’s detection of her sister 
Foresight, in the matter of the gold bodkin belonging to 
the former, which the latter finds at an intriguing house; 
and the detection of the obscenities in the Vagaries by 
the critics; as if because these ladies could riot have 
approached the scene of their mutual infamy without 
being infamous, it followed that the reader of an indecent 
passage i 2 poem could not be sensible of its indecency 
without possessing a polluted mind. The argument will 
not hold fora moment; and yet this is the sole foundation 
of Mr. Colman’s Vindication, 

From this he goes on to draw a picture of Modern 
Reviewers, in which the sourness ‘of his present disposi- 
tion is-more observable than his steady adherence to truth, 
As it is, however, well written, and the cap does fit some 
of our fellow labourers, we extract it for their benefit, and 
as a favourable specimen of the execution of the poem, 


Whether a Highland Zoilus (whom spleen, 
And the Huma-anities of Aberdeen, 
Have rais’d, till proud Yahoo! the point is reach’d 
To be, by booksellers, maintain’d, and breech'd,) 
You sentence pass on all men's prose, and verse, 
Who write in English, while you think in Erse ; 
Whether, a Magazine's bought Irish lad, 

- You, now, bull-beef to your potato add, 
And, born to some low name, before it tack 
The pédigree—implying O, or Mac, 
Which appellation, lofty though it be, 
Is whelm'd, at Press, beneath the loftier We; 
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Whether in Grub Street's seminary, first, 

You studied, ere upon the town you burst, 

Where Want (keen tutor!) check’d your childish fears 

Of losing those redundancies call'd ears ; 

Train'’d your apt nature sordidly to think, 

And form'd you for a Swiss of pen and ink ; 

Taught you, when Air’d, to side with wit or fool, 




































To turn a Statesman’s, nay, an Author’s tool, 
And damn, or libel, all who write, or rude, 
Content with infamy, so cash be got, 

Still blotting on, till all your life’s a blot; 
Whether— but ‘tis a work not soon dispateh’d 
To trace where toads are spawn’d, and snakes are hatch'd, 
Therefore, stand forth, at once! and let us try 
Who is the greater Culprit~ You, or J. 

'Tis true, with little care, and far less skill, 

I pace-a poney on the bifork'd hill, 

And, when the bridle, heedlessly, is-thrown 
Upon his neck, I think not of my own; 
Think not, when he curvets, or makes a slip, 
(And, oft, my minor Pegasus will trip,) 
With what a headlong tumble I may go 

Into a critical morass, below ; 

Forget the modern mud Reviewers heap 
About the bottom of the ancient steep— 
Where Dulness lurks, anonymous, in fog, 
To smother Bards, in a Beeotian bog ; 
Assisted in the despicable task 

By Scotch or English rancour, in a mask: 


For what we deemed it to be our duty to condemn as 
improper to meet chaste eyes, the following apology is 
offered in page 17: were the statement true, it might haye 
some effect, but every person who has perused the Lady | 


of the Wreck must feel that it is a mere subterfuge and . 
evasion, 
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When, o'er my Hippocrene, as o'er my wine, 
Idling I sit, and gaily toast the Nine, 

Neglectful of the Big-Wigs while I quaff, 

Should Fancy tickle, I am prone to laugh : 

Too prone, perhaps !—for, then, some roguery may 
Beneath my soberer meaning's covert play ; 

And they who, through the better, seek the worse, 
Spy strange allusions ambush'd in my verse. 


"Tis then, in presence of audacious man, 

The prude pretends to blush behind her fan; 

Which only serves audacious man to show 

‘How much a prude, so quickly shock’d, must know ; 
‘How squeamish poison'd morals make her mind, 

As metal, oft, with arsenic is refin’d :— 


’Tis then, with dimpled and unconscious face, 
The novice smiling sits, in native grace, 

Nor dreams of ill ; nor can a cause discern 

Why practis’d affectation’s cheek should burn : 
But, like a nymph, who leaves the inland brook, 
At Ocean's perilous expanse to look, 

In summer's heat, when even Zephyrs sleep, 
And silver moon-beams slumber on the deep, 
She feels the surface yield a smooth delight, 
While dangers, hid below, nor hurt, nor fright. 


"Tis then the stiff Reviewer, seeming vex'd, 

Turns to the maid, and glosses on the text : 

Warns her of what its passages may mean ; 

‘ That is immoral !—this, downright obscene !" 

Till, soon, the curious fair, half-bursting swells ; 

«« Obscene ! what's that 9’ she asks ;—and, then, he tells! 

A further illustration of this defence comes next in the 

shape of an anecdote, not far removed from the impro- 
priety it would palliate, and too innocent of wit or hu- 


mour te require our further notice. This is succeeded 
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by an allusion to the dancing of the Spartan girls “in 
buff” before the boys, according to the institutions of 
Lycurgus, which is of nearly similar character to its pre- 
decessor, and which we may therefore be well excused 
for passing over. After these examples, the quéstion, 
not of exculpation of Mr, Colman, but of comparative 
guilt between him and his Reviewers, is put in these words: 


Decide—and, ere the sentence you unfold, 

Bid cheerfulness the scales of Justice hold— 
Who harms the worst (if any harm J do), 

J, or my whining friend of a Review ? 

Which vitiates most the female, and the youth, 
My muflled meaning, or his naked truth ? 


Waxing more and more wroth, the smarting bard then 

compares the “critic scribes” to ‘‘ qui-tam lawyers ;” 
calls them “ mock judges,” like ** low informers ;” eaters 
of “dirty bread;” the “ offal of the press ;” bribe takers, 
and sundry other bad names, all in the space of a dozen 
and a half of lines. ‘Thus he works himself up to a pas- 
sion, against what he denominates the “ DEFAMATION” 
which has roared round him, and the slander which has 
been uttered 


* Tostrike the poet, and to blast the man. 


Against this he inveighs in bitter terms. Had he not 
better have avoided the offence, or amended it when made 
sensible of it by no unfriendly criticism ? 

At this period (in page 28) he becomes more particu- 
lar, and applies himself to answer a charge contained in 
the Quarterly Review, and, as we think, an acrimonious 
and urideserved charge of his having written “ to bring 
the clergy into contempt.” Here he is himself again; and, 
whether in indignantly repelling the accusation, or call- 
ing his wit into play to enliven a duil apd persoual con- 
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troversy, he is more poetical and spirited that in any 
other part of the poem. 


Hail then the Cloth ! and hail, thrice hail, to those 
Whose lives perform the promise of their clothes * 
Who meek, though mitred, steadfast thoug! they rise, 
Add dignity to lawn that dignifies ; 

Or who, Want's troublous torrent doom’d to stem, 
Still grace the gown, which, darn’d, still graces them, 


He contends that itis no indignityto the thurch to paint 
a bad priest; and instances, rather harshly and unfeelingly, 
the fates of two clergymen who have suffered death for 
their crimes, as a proof of that which no man denies, 
that there have been and are bad men to disgrace a holy 
function and a sacred calling,: He ridicules the idea of 
any bishop taking offence at being calleda ‘ sou/-mender,” 
the offensive appellation which was animadverted upon 
by the critic in the Quarterly Review ; and, getting into 
somewhat ofa pleasant vein, his humour runs away with 
his fury, and, his Pegasus no longer spurred to flounder- 
ing lameness, we have the following well-drawn picture 
ofa poor curate, and his apt companion a poor poet: | 


Tf Diocesans ne’er my rhimes resent, 

Nor take otfénce before offence is meant, 

The holy Subalterns will pardon, sure, 

A poet who describes a parson poor. 

Pinch'd worthies !—could a voice so weak as mine 
Breathe fortunes for each indigent divine, | 
From fictious verse could stubborn fact ensue, 

You shotild be afluent—and Poets, too! 


No more should Curates bump their Sunday rounds, 
Of twenty miles, for twenty annual pounds, 

On nags that make it doubtful which one sees, 
Them, or the riders, oftenest on their kness ; 
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- No longer should distress repentance rouse, 

For having cleav'd to a prolific spouse ; 

Nor should the needy preacher, pondering o'er 
Love's lisping pledges, check his chance of more ; 
And weigh, with rueful face, and lengthen'd chin, 
His goings out against his comings in. 


Then, too, would I, poetic drudgery done, 

Taste the dull joys of dot and carry one ; 

Would dare inspect accounts ; and, bolder still, 
Tax items in a ticking tradesman’s bill ; 

Hear the tame insolence, without a shock, 

Of a stiff dun's loud, sullén, single knock ; 

First, by admission given without delay, 

Surprise him—then astonish him with pay. 

But wherefore rear these castles in the skies ? 
Gay dreams !—that fade when reason opes her eyes, 
Bid reason wake, then !—what does she behold ? 
A Curate, who, ‘ in conscious virtue bold,’ 

Can boast a scanty board, a creaking bed, 

Nine small ones living, and small-beer that’s dead, 
A Sweeting, sour'd by care, to patch his gown, 
And Bible, with the leaves in Job turn’d down.— 
A frost-nipt Poet, who, in thin attire, 

Invokes a frigid Muse to lend hii fire, 

Who, when his hat he puts upon his pate, 

Clups a ring-fence around his whole estate, 

And will, when his embarrassments are o’er, 
Have paid his debt to nature, and no more. 
Well—if the bard and poet, both, have miss'd 
The road to riches—still, they both exist ; 

“ And is existence all !—if we respire, 

‘Is that enough ?’ some blockhead will inquire. 
Why what is life ?—thou fool of Discontent ! 
Stretch thy weak vision to yon firmament; 
View, there, the Universe's systems roll, 

Our ponderous globe an atom ‘midst the whole ; 
VOL XIII, : 2a 
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View the vast orbs of the stupendous plan 

As grains of dust beneath their Maker's span ! 
And shall a whimpering mortal, crawling here, 
Mean as one maggot in a cheese’s sphere, 
Complain that he, forsooth! must take his share 
Of ills, and ‘ groan, and sweat, and fardles bear >’ 
Bear them how long 9—So brief our date of breath, 
That cradled Infancy seems rock'd by Death. 
Childhood has childish grief; youth fever'd joy ; 
Age feels the world, which still it clings to, cloy ; 
In every station, every stage of life, 

All, more or less, meet woe, disgust, and strife, 
Then, who are least unhappy ?—e’en the wise, 
Who, under pressure, can philosophize ; 

Who sail to Dissolution’s destin’d port, 

Smiling at storms they're certain must be short. 


After this long extract, we are unwilling to trespass 
further, than the winding-up of the subject absolutely 
demands, upon the patience of our readers. Colman, 
entering still‘more deeply into the quarrel, founds a good 
defence of his two parsons and one shirt (in which we 
confess the Satirist could find no cause for censure :—but 
innocuous sprightliness and mirth-provoking drollery), 
upon the example of Fielding in his Joseph Andrews, and 
Goldsmith in his Vicar of Wakefield, In a kind of post- 
script, he takes occasion to introduce a satirical digression 
upon the orators of St. Stephen’s, and again recurs to the 
only subject which called forth our animadversions, The 
ingenuity of his pleadings on this point, we are afraid, is 
more observable than their accuracy or soundness of 
principle; they are worthy of the cause—ecce signum. 

Once more, then, to my first imputed crime— 
Those double meanings that disgrace my rhime. 

Why, all who understand them know no more 

Of evil than they understood before ; 
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And all who do not are no wiser grown, 

Would critics let the simple.souls alone. | 

But grant that innocents—yet show the ground, 
Name the Utopian soil where they are found, 
Where youth, in all the broadest phrases mean, 
Bursts not to knowledge before warm eighteen— 
Grant they derive, without one note annex'd, 
Their naughty cunning from my doubtfal text; 

If such quick geniuses there, haply, be, 

And I have burt them, say—in what degree? 

"Tis not the laugh-excititig equivoque, 

The salt allusion, no’nor broader joke, 

That deeply injures innocence ;—the droli 

No passion moves, nor penetrates the soul, 
No-zfurn for this to Twickenham’s morai bard ; , % 
Read o'er his Eloise to. Abelard ; 

Which the ripe maid, perusing in ber bed, 

Pores over, till:the taper’s light has fled, 
And then, with soft, luxurious thoughts imprest, 
To panting slumber sinks—‘ and dreams the rest !" 


Turn—but, oh! * what a falling off !'~yet tarn 
To modern novelists—there * Read, and Burn'— 
Where ardent minds are gravely led a dance 
Through the lewd maze of amorous romance ; 
‘Turn to the bardling who, in afternoons, 
Warbles his publish'd lays to melting tunes ; 
Trolls, while she languishes, his.lines to Miss, 
Penn'd to entrance all boarding: schools in bliss ; 
And taints the female bosom—little lord 

Of luscious love-songs, and a harpsichord : 
Here, censurer, turn ; and pardon trivial sins 
Of poetry's Vagaries, and Broad Grins. 


Pope and Tommy Moore may be, the one sentimentally 


and the other musically, lascivious ; the morality of the 
celebrated Epistle may be defective, and its descriptions 
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calculated to sully the purity of the® féimalé*mind; tae 
songs of the “ Litt/e Lord” may be lewd and of the most 
vice-propélling quality, tainting the innocent bosom, and 
corrupting youthful fancies; but surely this is no apology 
for Mr. Colman’s adding his ribaldry to swell the tide of 
licentiousness, already sufficiently high, even according to 
his own account, from the fountain of a bard and the cur- 
rent of a bardling,. 

The eight lines with which the work ianeliandy con- 
clude are more honourable .to Mr.C, than all the rest. 
If they flow with as much sincerity as ease, they must 
disarm all angry feelings in others, as they have subdued 
that resentment which a sense of .the ‘injustice done us 
had stirred up in the Satirist. Mr. C. can draw upon a 
rich store for ample funds to amuse and delight mankind; 
it is, therefore, to be lamented, that he should ever de- 
scend to those “sportive” sallies which, in truth, must 
“startle the moral unaffected man,” and the virtuous 
unaffected woman too. Trusting, however, that his con- 
trition is unfeignéd, we shall not re-provoke the ‘contro-~ 
versy, but conclude with his last lines 

Yet if my Muse, too sportive in ‘her plan, 
Startle the moral unaffected man, 

(Who, leniently, will, oft, allow a joke, 

Which a Reviewing Methodist would choke,) 
To Him, chastis'd, I bow ; my freaks give o'er, 
And contrite tell hin—TI will sin no more ; 


Sure, if my errors in contrition end, __ 
Contrition makes that Candid Man my friend. 
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The FIRST BOOK for CHILDREN of Four Years old: 
Containing chiefly Words of One Syllable; being an 
Introduction to Mrs. BaRBAULD's Lessofs. Printed for 
J. Harris, Corner of St. Paul's Church-yard,’ 


Ir is not often that_ we notice works of the above de- 
scription; but really the above little publication is so judi- 
cious and excellent in its nature, that we cannot refrain 
from strongly recommending it to those mothers who are 
solicitous with respect to the formation of the character 
of their children. It is highly gratifying to observe the 
progress that has been made in this country within a few 
years, in that most important of the sciences, the educa- 
tion of infancy. We are fully warranted in calling it the — 
most important of the sciences, for it lays the foundation 
of all moral and intellectual knowledge, For those absurd 
tales,. by which the infant mind was formerly perverted 
and stultified, rational information, conveyed in a clear 
and comprehensive form, has been happily substituted. 
We hail with satisfaction every co-operation in the lauda- 
ble effort to establish this superior system, and we consider 
the little book before us as a most powerful one. It is in 
the dialogue form, and is written with admirable simpli- 
city and perspicuity. There is a tone of. usefulness 
which pervades it that is highly laudable; and we are 
persuaded that a child, accustomed to learn its lessons 
from this elementary. work, will insensibly acquire a power 
of distinguishing the, advantageous. and solid from the 
brilliant and, superficial, that it, were to be wished the 
adults.of the present day more genefally possessed. We 
hope to. see more productions of a similar kind from the 
same amiable pen, | | 
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THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honestt. 
Horace. 


—_ « 


OPERA HOUSE. 


Tais scene of turmoil and legal controversy, and chicanery, 
and centention—this nest of proud foreigners, sovereign songsters, 
and dignified dancers—this arena of all that is base and bitter, 
scandalous, ungrat«ful, covetous, and concupiscent, being upon 
the eve of its close, no novelty has been produced, and the parties 
interested have had enough to engage them, between the bicker- 
ings of the Chancery Bar and the scoldings of the Dressing Rooms. 
Indeed, the abstinence from novelty, springing, as it has done, 
from sheer necessity, is of a beneficial nature, for any additional 
' expenses incurred in this ruined and ruinous concern would only 
have increased the deficit of a bad season. 

The stage kings, queens, sultanas, princesses, and mighty ones 
(male), and sightly ones (female), think no longer of the comigque, 
nor of the serious either, save and except the very serious matter 
affecting the purse. Their attention is no longer absorbed in 
mimic affairs, and unreal questions—the envy of an encored piece 
of music—the heart-burnings about out-of-character dresses—the 
keen study of manceuvres to thwart and vex the manager—the 
momentous consideration of points of etiquette—all, all are for- 
gotten, and the undivided spirits of the entire company, from the 
elevated Catalani, or the no less high Trammezzani, to the lowly 
fiddler, or still more lowly performer, who unites in his single 
person the numerous qualifications requisite te enable him to 
display, with effect, all that variety of powers which centre in the 
scene-shifter, the guard of asultan, the candle-snuffer, ‘the chorus, 
the mute, the man or the beast, the leg of the elephant, orthe 
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whole entrailé and life of the lion—the spirits are tarned to dis- 
cuss these vitally important topics : 

Query Ist. Is there money enough in the treasury to answer 
the third and last payment, due 10th of August, anno Domini 
1813? 


Query 2d. What has become of the 31. 10s. levied on the best | 
boxes, under pretence of providing a fund for payment to the 


actors of their last year’s arrear? 
Query 3d. What is meant to be done with the cash curtailed 


from the salaries of all, when the House was shut, in consequence — 
of the demise of the Duchess of Brunswick, since it is not in- © 


tended to be returned to the Subscribers ? 


The manager says nothing, and his'clerks give hopes. The 
trustees say there is no money, because they propose to ensure the ~ 
rent and taxes due January 1814. In short, the performers are 


taught to hope and to fear with all becoming Christian trembling, 


which is very hard upon personages not pretending to be over 


religious. 

We shall, at present, abstain from saying any thing of the si- 
tuation of affairs, as the long-expected decision in Chancery is 
at length promised to be pronounced; which decision, in any 
way, must operate a very material operation in the Opera. 

COVENT GARDEN, 
On Thursday, the 16th, closed, after a productive and successful 
season, which has cleared itself handsomely, though we do not 
hear that it has paid off any old debts. The following becoming 
address, which, while it expresses, in adequate terms, gratitude 
for past public patronage, evinces a strong desire, by exertion on 
the part of the managers, to merit it more in future, was-spoken 
by Mr. Fawcett, after the Castle Spectre, 
‘* LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

“‘ Tam desired by the Proprietors of this Theatre, to offer you 
their most grateful acknowledgements. for the very kind and li- 
beral patronage you bave afforded them during thisseason. Un- 


der many disadvantages, and against the powerful attraction of a— 


new and splendid rival Theatre, the Covent Garden company may 
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boast of having retained their full proportion of public favour; and, 
throughout the season, of receiving the invaluable reward of your 
approbation, by a most successfal representation of their nume- 
rous dramatic productions, With such flattering encouragements, 
the Proprietors considered it their duty (as it ever has, and ever 
will be, their highest ambition).to proceed. with unceasing exer- 
tions, nore completely to render the Theatre itself, together with 
its representations, worthy the sanction of our generous. patrons. 

«* Preparations, therefore, have been making, during the greater 
part of the past season, for varions and extensive alterations, 
such as have either been suggested by their own experience, or 
offered by their architect, and other friends, as likely to, increase 
the pleasure, the. comfort, or the convenience of the audience. 
An entirely new plan of decoration has been completed for the 
interior of the Theatre : and, while due attention has been paid to 
produce a striking and brilliant effect, an endeavour has been made 
to combine a national character with the ornaments appropriate 
toa regular Theatre in the metropolis of the British empire. 
It will be desirable that the recess should be as short a, possible. 
By. Monday, therefore, the 6th of September, it is hoped, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, we may have the honour of presenting.ourselves 
again to you, -with every improvement perfected. for your recep- 
tion ; and the Proprietors rely with the fullest confidence on your 


_ $0 often experienced support, for the reward) of all their expense 


and exertions. ) 

** T have only now, in the name of the whole company, to ex- 
press our heartfelt thanks for your kind indulgence to our humble, 
but best, endeavours for your amusements; and.to solicit a cone 
tinuation of your cheering approbation. and applause. “4 


_ This was received by a good House, with a merited orn 
of approbation. 

With respect to the review of the season, which may be ex- 
pected from us, we cannot do better 'than-add a few ‘reflections of 
our own, to those of a very able critic, who has (forgetting Mr. 
Young) said, that when the’ stage was left without ‘a prominent 
actor, there was the more room for diligent mediocrity ; and, 
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if the public were seldom delighted ‘by talent, they were still 
seldomer disgusted by negligence. The spirit of this Theatre, 
since the days of Rich, has been a kind of struggling and submis- 
sive catering to the appetite of the multitude. If the crowd were 
to be drawn by glaring absurdity, it was in wait for them in all 
the pomp of elephants and hunting matches: the Clown of Tra- 
gedy was called in togivea new gest to the Clown of Pantomime ; 
and Master Betty, and Grimaldi, had their laughers in regular 
alternation. This may not have been altogether in the spirit of 
that high and classic feeling which ought .to interpose between 
the grossness of a populace, and the taste of a polished people ; 
but it was a plain, trading, homely view of, profit and loss, in 
which no trader in taste or theatres would probably find much to 
blame, We have another source of disgust on which managers 
may feel their comprehensions more clear than on questions of 
taste. We do not doubt their perfect knowledge of the nature of 
a bargain, and probably if we did, would be considered as offering 
the most intentional offence to a sagacity so thoroughly exercised 
in matters of that kind. We will, then, ask them, why have 
they violated their bargain, in the erection of additional private 
boxes? We have some objections to the principle of such boxes ; 
but without entering upon this, or upon the history of those base 
and violent agitators, with whom the managers entered into treaty, 
we will say that the private boxes which they have lately enclosed; 
are in direct violation of their agreement. Readers, who fee] an 
interest in these matters, will recollect, that at the close of tha, 
singular struggle, the O, P: war, a compact was entered into the 
10th of January, 1810, at the Crownand Anchor Tavern, by 
which the public were to give the increased box-price, an the ex- 
press condition, that the private boxes were not to exceed the 
number of six in the whole third tier. The bond “ was firm and 
good :”” but at the close of the season, managers, by one of the 
contrivances perfectly within their power at so late a period, col- 
lected a house, which seemed to concede some relaxation in the 
terms; and on the next opening, fourteen new boxes were gub- 
tracted from the general accommodation. A new QO. P. war 
VOL. XIII. 28 
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menced, and managers at length reduced the number to that at 

which it was fixed in 1810. The public were indulgent, and two 
new boxes, which started out in the lower tier, were passed over, 
The manager thought the symptom favourable for another 
breach. of faith, and in the interim of last Passion Week suddenly 
exhibited ten, of which the latter four are nearly as large as the 
original six. The blame bere is, that the distinct and positive 
article of an agreement seriously entered into has been violated. 
Are these additional boxes to be upheld as necessary to the re- 
venues of the Theatre? The public have already said, no; and 
bave allowed the advanced price of admissions, as an equivalent 
to the advanced expenses of the time. Are managers to deal 
with their theatres as private property >?) The law, which allows 
them a monopoly, says no; and, however they may be sustained 
by careless and unlearned decisions, the privilege which shuts out 
other traffickers from a commetce so productive, implies every 
stipulation which the general judgment can require in the provi- 
sion of an amusement for which a people have a right to thank 
themselves and their Jegislature: a provision which; while it amply 
remunerates the individual, should force no. unfair condition.on 
the public--neither compelling an exorbitant return fora relaxa- 
tion necessary to the mind ef a cultivated people, nor mingling 
relaxation with those theughts and objects. that must eminently 
tend to make it dangerous and depraving: | 

osThe new performers and performances we have regularly and 
ampartially noticed as the season brought them: forth, so that it 
is unnecessary to.‘‘ be tedious” upon a recapitulation ‘here. The 
muimickry .ef Mathews has been a great accession to the comic 
strength. of the company, and Farces, usurping the place’ of the 
sterling Tragedy and Comedy, have been performed as first pieces 
for half the season, backed by all ther delights of gorgeous uns 
meaning spectacle, and the tricks and'grimaces of Paitongime; 
Tragedy indeed has been nearly banished ; no actress*who could 
support the. first line having yet been'discovered to-walk in thé 
ways of Mrs. Siddons. Comedy has been more freqnently pres 
sented’; andj out of compliment tothe public morals and taste, twe 
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er three of the most licentious of the old plays have been revived 
and starved to death.—The close of the year has been marked by 
two secessions ; Miss Bolton to be made Lady Thwlow—Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Kemble in dusgust. Of the former event we ‘shall 
have somewhat to say in our next Number, as well as of her noble 
hosband’s poems ; and therefore pass it over now without com+ 
ment. Of the latter, we have heard the cause was, that Mr. C. K> 
had not the privilege of rejecting parts he ‘ misliked,” which 
Mr. Young enjoys, and that therefore his own proper sense of 
dignity could not stoop to the drudgery of the Theatre. Now, with- 
out offence, and really thinking very favourably of Mr. C.K. we 
will not hesitate to express our opinion that he has no pretensions 
to the same rights with Mr. Young ; a man as superior to him in 
his profession, as Hercules to a Bond-street petit Maitre. As for 
the lady, to avoid offence, we will not speak of her boldness of 
face and demeanour, but content ourselves With observing, that 
£1700 drawn for their mutual salaries for one year, independent 
of such a benefit as Mrs. Siddons, after retiring (for. the third 
time) from the stage, procured for the husband, and such another 
benefit as the unassuming merits of Mr. C. Kemble procured fot 
the wife, appears to be fully compensation enough even for theit 
talents. Lord Eldon would not:pronounce them to be worth 
half as much ! = 
The preparations making for re-opening this theatre, with re- 
gard to internal improvements, are on a large scale, and judicious 
in every way. Not one dramatic work for posterity has béen pro- 
duced during the past season. 
DRURY LANE 

Ciosep on the 5th with a speech delivered by Mr. Raymond, 
which forms avery singular and (per itself) by no means favour- 
able contrast with that with which the other theatre dropped its 
curtain. Every paragraph seems to speak of 4 different head, or 
rather congregation of heads, in the ‘‘ superintendence of ts ma- 
nagement”’ (a vile phtase) ; and we know not, amid the confu- 
sion, who are the thankers, whe the promisets, who the contro- 
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versalists, who the apologists, who the boasters! If the wise heads 
among the “ members of the committee,” and “ the professional 
gentlemen engaged under them’ and “ the management,” could 
not furnish a more intelligible composition than this, with a 
glimmering of meaning and a decent impregnation of common 
sense, we do not feel surprised at the ridiculous figure they have 
cut during their first season. Here is the speech : 


f*Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN, 

“This night will close the first season of performances at the 
New Drury-lane Theatre ; and Ihumbly beg permission to offer 
to you the best thanks of those who have had the superintendence 
of its management, and of the Professional Persons engaged under 
them, for the support and encouragement which rey have re- 
ceived at your hands. 

“« The generous enthusiasm with which you hailed the opening 
of this Theatre, on the 10th of October last, fully rewarded every 
previous labour, and can never be effaced from the recollection of 
the Members of the Committee. Tt has.been their constant en- | 
deavour to retain your favour by a perseverance in the means by 
which it had been so fortunately conciliated—a vigorous and dis- 
interested discharge of their duty. 

‘In the course of the season we acknowledge omissions and 
imperfections, over which, it is hoped, that your indulgence will 
draw a veil, from the consideration that to minister to your enter- 
tainment, every thing was to be collected and created. 

«It is not presumed to question the’ judgment which has been 
passed, upon some of the novelties which have been presented to 
your notice. 

«It is the ‘earnest wish of the +e to give impartial 
attention to the productions of all literary candidates, and to select 
from ‘amongst their works those which may appear. the most de- 
serving; with you the final decision rests, and from you there is 
no appeal. °° 

“Your decress cannot be anticipated, by the most discrimina- 
ting and experienced ; but in order that genius, which, ever ac- 
companied by diffidence, may be’ —annge to approach you, it 
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is necessary you should protect it against premeditated condemna- 
tion. | 

‘« Ladies and Gentlemen—The recess will be passed in anxious 
preparation for your future amusement, and we bid you a grateful 
farewell, in the respectful hope, that, when we have again the 
honour to appear before you, it will be found there has been no 
relaxation of diligence ; that the time given will have been applied 
to cure some of the defects incident to unavoidable haste ; and 
that the future Dramatic Performances at Drury-lane Theatre will 
be deemed worthy, in every respect, of its ancient renown.” 


The impudent setting up of their own opinions against the 
public voice, and the gross insinuation of premediated condemna- 
tion of ‘* some of the novelties” presented, are too scandalous 
and insulting not to be remembered hereafter. In answer to 
them, we will say, having seen every one of the condemned 
pieces, that the public judgment was uniformly correct, and 
worthy a thousand assertions of partial Managers and their Junta 
of scribbling friends, whose productions and their own they 
would force, nauseous as they are, down the public throat. We 
will say, that, instead of premediated condemnation on the one 
side, there was not a single work damned that did not richly 
deserve that fate, and that nothing but premeditated arrogance 
on the part of ‘‘ the Management," could ever have procured 
such compilations of stupid trash a representation, and far less a 
senseless and contumacieus struggle to compel the town to sane- 
tion them. We hope these be truths, let the Management relish 
them as they may. 

The lucky productions, which have survived a first representa. 
tion, are indebted to great public indulgence and clemency ; 
and it is more owing to the mercy than to the justice of the 
audience, that Remorse, and The Hole in the Wall, did not sink 
into oblivion in a similar way with The Curtain Lecture, Assigna- 
tion, Absent Apothecary, and Lose no Time, being all of them too 
contemptible to be really approved of by any person except their 
several Authors, and the scientific, tasteful Managers of Drary- 
Jane. | 
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LYCEUM—Encuisx Operas, 


Oreyep for its brief career on Wednesday, the 14th, with 


M. P. and the Boarding House, and under the direction of Mr, 
Amold. On Thursday was revived the Jovial Crew, which was 
-brought out in 164! by Richard Brome, at the Cockpit, Drury 


Lane. Some of the music is sweet and harmonious. The thing 
itself is every way despicable: yet the Company (we beg pardon, 
the Crew) seemed quite at home in it; and certainly we never 
witnessed more vivacious and beggarly exertions. Lovegrove 
made the insignificant Justice Clackit a person of consequence in 
-the provocation of merriment, and Knight and Oxberry and Miss 
Kelly were spirited and successful in their several delineations of 
the parts assigned them. Phillips (who is now Benedict) con- 
jtrives to divest himself of affectation and supreme puppyism for 
the space of five minutes, and absolutely sings a simple ballad 
beautifully, without exciting that loathing and contempt which 
his unrivalled coxcombry so generally provokes, It is called 
-Evelyn's Bower, and flows to the old tune of “‘ Marching through 
Derby O.” A Mr. Gattie, from the Bath Theatre, and a boy of 
the name of Barnett, have made their debut. The former is a 
-mediocre comedian ; the latter a musical Young Roscius, possess- 
‘ing a powerful melodious voice for a child of his tender years 
Amine); he is certainly a youth of great promise, and his correct 
_taste and easy execution, under proper tuition, may be cultivated 
to that perfection as to render him (barring accidents) one of the 
first singers on the stage. 
The Shipwreck has also been revived—a monstrous dull and 
.stupid piece of business it is. But, because Messrs. Arnold and Co. 
cannot get their own productions to be endured, they are deter- 
fined, baying the monopoly of that monopoly the stage, to 
suffer no rivals to approach the throne, and therefore rather rake 
up any rubbish, from the dust in which it bas worthily rested for 
,an, age, than indulge the town with any sample of what living 
genius can do—‘* Oh ! Oh! ‘tis foul !" 
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THE PANTHEON, 


In Oxford Street, has also. contrived to open. with a Company 
of Tag, Rag, and Bobtail, to perform things of 'a most heteroge- 
neous description. The following Address,’ written by Mr. 
Brewer, and spoken by Mr. Betterton (Mrs. Glover's father), 
preceded the Opera of the Cabinet. 


Friends of the Arts, of Science, and the Stage, 

The liberal judges of a classic age, 

Whose kind regards will not disdain to scan 

The Public labours of the Private Man— | 
The Man whose energies this Ruildibgunis'd, | 
Till Desolation, at the work amaz'd, y 2 
Saw not a ruin, by years of havoc spread; | 
But view'd our splendid edifice, and fled : | 
Nor did the Artist solitary stand | 
Drooping by Columns which his fancy planu’d, ¢ 

His Patron's were the Nobles of the Lanp. | ! 
This work attain'd, ia greater yet-remains ;) : 
He's the best Artist who his work sustains.,! r 

And here he humbly seeks your. gén'reus ald, .. 

Full of respect, and awe, but not afraid pyint doidy 
For, with his anxious, ardent wish to please, ) 

His hopes shall brighten, difficulties cease., * of ‘ 
We give not now Italia’s proud display; o: 

We would approach you by a nearer way 5 

And with true English character impart, .; : 

With Music's charms, the language of the heart: .... 

For much of magic to’ its strainsybelong, . , 

Nor sought in vain is sentiment.in song. . 

Yes, may we teach the Virtues which. you prize, 

And round our Columns wreaths of genius rise, 

‘* No greater license our Opera seeks — 

You will al] listen when Apollo speaks. 7 

Here too the graceful dance shall come. between, ... 

To aid the fascinations of the scene, 
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Nor shall] the Pantomimic art decline : 

We'll not neglect nor Punch, nor Columbine. 
As for the Lady, we've no cause to fear, 

A public fav'rite has her footing here. 

Thus we dare hope our edifice shall stand, 
To help display the talents of the land. 
Now then for trial each to's station flies, 

If your applause but bids our curtain rise.” 


The chief performers yet apparent are Mr. Hill, late of Covent 
Garden, who is Stage Manager, and, as our readers may know 
experimentally or. by. hearsay, a very agreeable singer; Miss 
Amati, a promising debutante, who played Floretta in the above 
Opera; Laurent, the Clown; Delpini, the Pantaloon; and 
Mrs. Wybrow, the Columbine. There is a good Orchestra, and 
the House is certainly the most beautiful Theatre in the Metro- 


polis. ‘‘ More Anon!" 


THE HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 
Wauute other Houses have their openings and shuttings, the 
miserable Hay-Market, indebted to the virulence and perfect 
animosity which reigns among its Owners, is still closed. Pocr 
Colman, more cursed in a Partner than by the Critics, is 


doomed to suffer in every way ; and, having made a Theatre, and 
made the Man, he has now to endure the misfortune of seeing 
the former ruined by the ingratitude of the latter. There are, no 
doubt, many faults on all sides; but still it ought never to be 
forgotten, that Colman is the foundation and source of every thing 
connected with this place, and that Mr. Morris (his Brother-1n- 
Law) is indebted to him for much, very much, of that power with 
which he new contends against him. : 

The Lord Chancellor has a difficult task to decide; and as the 
season rolls on, if some compromise is not immediately brought 
about, this year will bea blank in the history of the Little Theatre 


with the Great Proprietors. 
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